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What’s Happening 


Should teachers 
resist change? 


to OUR LANGUAGE? 


By 
J. N. HOOK 


© THOSE PERSONS who would like an 
a eit unchanging world, or a world 
with at least a few immutables, the refusal 
of language to stay put is somewhat annoy- 
ing. One such person, a likeable elderly 
teacher of English, recently said to me, 
“I’m rather disturbed that many of the 
linguistic conceptions that I’ve regarded as 
sacred seem to be so no longer.” 

She went on, “I’m not talking about the 
foolish taboos against split infinitives and 
terminal prepositions; I never could regard 
splitting an infinitive as a capital crime. 
What I mean is the kind of thing sanc- 
tioned by the National Council of Teachers 
of English in its publications. It tells us 
that due to is interchangeable with because 
of, and that Jt’s me is as good as It’s I, and 
even that the traditional sentence pattern 
is disintegrating. Robert Pooley’s book, 
Teaching English Usage, is particularly dis- 
quieting. If we can’t teach students that it’s 
wrong to use like as a conjunction, or that 
most and almost are different in meaning, 
or that if he was should be if he were, what 
can we teach them? Where can we draw 
the line between correctness and incorrect- 
ness? If we don’t draw a definite line, won't 
we head toward linguistic anarchy?” 

The teacher’s questions served as the 
point of genesis of this article. I should 


like to consider briefly three points: (1) 
Why does a language change? (2) What are 
some of the changes occurring in English 
at present? (3) Should teachers oppose 
change, and if so, in what circumstances? 


I 


More than two thousand years agw the 
Greek Aristarchus worked valiantly in be- 
half of a “correct” Greek language. He 
edited Homer and other earlier writers, 
eliminating what he considered their 
solecisms or improprieties and substituting 
expressions that were supposed to serve as 
the model of correct Greek for all times. 
But despite the efforts of Aristarchus and 
his long line of successors, the Greek lan- 
guage continued to change. It squirmed 
out from under the restrictions and gradu- 
ally underwent such a metamorphosis that 
an Athenian man-of-the-street of today 
would need an interpreter if he were 
brought face to face with the ghost of either 
Homer or Aristarchus. 

The experience of the French has been 
similar. One of the purposes of the French 
Academy, founded in 1635, was to prescribe 
“pure” French. A remarkably good dic- 
tionary was among its achievements. But 
in spite of the restraining influence of the 
Academy, the past three hundred years have 
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apparently brought almost as many changes 
to French as they have to English or other 
tongues. 

Languages change because things happen 
to people. In a completely static society, 
language would remain constant; but there 
is no completely static society. Lands are 
invaded, wars are fought, commerce is 
carried on, inventions are made, ideas are 
born, habits of thought are changed, fads 
are popularized, new problems are faced; 
things happen to people, and language 
keeps pace with events. 

Since the time of Christ the British Isles 
have been overrun by Romans, Angles, 
Saxons, Jutes, Danes, and Normans. Had 
it not been for these invasions modern 
“English” would probably have been an 
altered form of the Celtic spoken in 1 A.D. 
But because the invasions occurred, Celtic 
survives in English in only a few words, 
such as dun, bin, crag, cairn, shamrock, and 
whiskey. 

The English that the Normans found in 
1066 was a blend of Celtic, Latin, Anglo- 
Saxon, Danish, and some older elements, 
with Anglo-Saxon predominating. In com- 
parison with modern English, old English 
was complicated and cumbersome. It pos- 
sessed, for example, several declensions of 
nouns with slight but irksome differences 
in endings; its pronouns were declined not 
only in singular and plural but also in dual 
number; its adjectives had to be given 
different endings to agree with the nouns 
they modified; its verb endings depended 
upon whether the verb belonged to one 
of the six classes of strong verbs, to one of 
the three classes of weak verbs, to the re- 
duplicating verbs, or to the irregular verbs; 
gender was not natural but grammatical 
(as it still is in German, French, Spanish, 
and other languages) and had to be learned 
for each noun so that one could employ the 
right pronouns and adjectives to refer to 
such words as sun (feminine), moon (mascu- 
line), or wife (neuter). 

The Normans had much the same kind 


of falderal in their bastard-French, but they 
did not want to bother to learn any more. 
So in their dealings with the conquered 
Anglo-Saxons they carried further a tend- 
ency that was already becoming notice- 
able, so that there gradually evolved a 
clipped kind of English that eliminated 
most of the endings, broke down the differ- 
ences among declensions and among conju- 
gations, threw out dual number, and sub- 
stituted natural gender for grammatical. 
(G.I.’s in the 1940’s made the same kind 
of simplification in the languages of foreign 
lands where they were stationed; had they 
remained long enough, much of this sim- 
plification might have become permanent.) 

Since the Norman Conquest the English 
language has continued to change, though 
less dramatically and more slowly. Here 
are a few small instances in point: In 
Chaucer’s day, double negatives and double 
superlatives were “good English”; today 
they are usually condemned. The possessive 
its did not enter the language until after 
1600, and no doubt was at first considered 
an error. When Charles II and his court 
returned in 1660 from their enforced exile 
in France, they revealed some of their occu- 
pational interests by popularizing in Eng- 
lish such French words as caprice, caress, 
burlesque, ballet, blonde, brunette, and 
apartment. 

A half-century later, Alexander Pope 
rhymed the aforementioned caprice with 
vice and tea with obey; he and his con- 
temporaries pronounced serve as sarve, gold 
as goold, London as Lunnon, and hundred 
as hunderd. In the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, sung was regarded as preferable to 
sang for the past tense. During World War 
II, Allen Walker Read compiled, for the 
Saturday Review of Literature, articles list- 
ing hundreds of words newly added to the 
language. Literally thousands of other ex- 
amples demonstrating the ceaselessness of 
linguistic change in English might be men- 
tioned. 

Perhaps no one would argue that all 
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change is for the better. But even a casual 
comparison of modern with old English 
reveals that the changes made in the last 
thousand years have resulted in improve- 
ment. Modern English can express more 
ideas and can express them with greater 
precision than could old English; yet in 
most respects modern English is a simpler 
language than that of our great*’ grand- 
fathers. 


II 


Now let us turn to the question of what 
changes are being made at present. It must 
be admitted that since we lack the per- 
spective that will be possible in 2049, we 
can make only a few best guesses. But ap- 
parently among the changes now going on 
are these: 

1. Each year many new words are added. 
Precisely how many are invented and how 
many of these will endure no one can say, 
but estimates of the number of annual 
coinages range from three hundred up to 
three thousand or more. Of these coinages 
many are so technical that they will per- 
haps never be widely employed, and others 
serve only a transitory purpose and may 
soon be forgotten. Nevertheless each year 
several scores of useful new words enrich our 
language. 

2. Concurrently other words become 
obsolescent or obsolete, although the his- 
tory of the language shows that the death 
rate of words lags far behind the birth rate. 

3. With increasing speed the rigid restric- 
tion of a word to use as a single part of 
speech is being abandoned. For example, a 
short time after the noun airlift was first 
employed, the verb airlifted was used. Such 
functional shift is by no means new (the 
noun paper, for instance, soon after its in- 
troduction was used as an adjective and as 
a verb), but twentieth-century writers and 
speakers seem to hesitate less than did their 
ancestors when they wish to alter the func- 
tion of a word. Not long ago I heard a 
young woman remark that she was going to 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Mr. Hook sympathizes with high- 
school teachers in their dilemma about 
changing English usage. In this article 
he deals with language evolution, 
some of the changes now occurring in 
English, and the teacher's problem 
of developing a policy about the 
matter. He is teacher-training adviser 
in the department of English, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 





taxi downtown as soon as she diapered the 
baby. The two nouns used as verbs caused 
no lifted eyebrows. Nouns used as adverbs 
(He came Tuesday. It weighs sixty pounds.) 
are standard English. The distinction be- 
tween adjectives and adverbs (e.g., good 
and well) is becoming increasingly difficult 
to maintain. 

4. Pronunciations are gradually chang- 
ing, but apparently in the direction of 
greater uniformity, at least within the 
United States. Those great levelers, radio 
and the movies, seem especially among 
young people to be reducing sectional 
differences. Battles over individual words 
still continue, of course (e.g., Bahston vs. 
Bawston, ant vs. ahnt, peeanist vs. pean- 
nist). 

5. Spelling is being simplified much less 
rapidly than the reformers would like. For 
at least seven centuries attempts have been 
made to reduce the vexations of orthogra- 
phy, but in the presence of human inertia 
and with the lack of a really workable plan, 
simplified spelling remains a dream for the 
future. Several newspapers and magazines 
have adopted hit-or-miss plans; gram and 
check have been generally accepted; cata- 
log, tho, and thru, as well as a handful of 
other simple spellings, have become fairly 
popular; but all in all little progress has 
been or is being made in this area. 

6. Loss of inflected endings took place 
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most rapidly between 1066 and 1400 or 
1450 A.D, During that period the separate 
form for the dative case virtually disap- 
peared, verbs lost many of their peculiari- 
ties, adjectives achieved considerable uni- 
formity, and so on. Today few changes in 
inflection seem to be occurring. There is a 
tendency to anglicize foreign plurals, as 
may be shown by the acceptance of prima 
donnas, gymnasiums, and campuses; the 
battle of the plurals still continues in cur- 
riculums vs. curricula, hippopotamuses vs. 
hippopotami, formulas vs. formulae, etc. If 
history repeats itself these battles will be 
decided in favor of the anglicized form. 

Certain verbs are not as yet completely 
standardized: e.g., the past participles for- 
got, forgotten, got, gotten, bit, bitten, and 
the past tenses dived, dove, and perhaps 
began, begun, sprang, sprung. 

7. Various grammatical and syntactical 
changes are occurring. The merged verb (a 
verb plus an adverb or preposition with the 
meaning of a single verb) is assuming in- 
creased importance. Examples are: He dug 
up (= spaded) the garden; She cut up 
(= dismembered) the chicken; He put on 
(= donned) his shoes; She ran across (= dis- 
covered) a strange fact. Merged verbs are 
highly idiomatic and are therefore often 
difficult for a foreigner to learn. The danger 
is that unneeded constructions may be 
formed. 

Despite the statements of most textbooks 
that shall and will are used to indicate 
future time, the word going is becoming the 
most frequent indication of futurity. “I 
shall visit my mother” is heard much less 
often than “I’m going to visit my mother.” 
Moreover, the traditional distinctions be- 
tween shall and will are seldom observed in 
conversation and only irregularly in litera- 
ture. Pooley refers to a study by Bell Tele- 
phone in which 79,390 spoken words were 
recorded; will was used 1,305 times as an 
auxiliary, and shall was used only 6 times. 
But General MacArthur, it will be remem- 
bered, to indicate his determination to 


come back to the Philippines, said “I shall 
return”—a clear contradiction of the text. 
book rule that will should be used with the 
first person to show determination. 

The subjunctive mood is infrequently 
used except in clearly contrary-to-fact state- 
ments such as “If I were you,” and not in- 
variably even there. The great grammarian 
Jespersen has pointed out that the subjunc. 
tive has been losing ground for centuries 
and that the indicative is more emphatic. 
French employs the subjunctive much more 
than does English, but even in French 
there is a tendency to substitute the indic- 
ative. 

Linguists tend to regard “It is me” as 
established, but are still hesitant about “It 
is him (her, them).” The French, it may be 
noted, regard as standard “C’est moi” and 
“C'est lui” (“It is me” and “It is him”). 
Winston Churchill, in a radio broadcast, 
said “It was me,” and Ramsay MacDonald 
had earlier remarked, “The navy is us.” 
The reason for the victory of the objective 
case in such constructions is that since the 
typical pattern of the English sentence is 
subject-verb-object, the feeling exists that 
the objective case should follow any verb. 
Similar feelings have in the past led to 
drastic alterations in case. At one time, for 
example, “Him was told a story” was good 
English, but the feeling that the subject 
should come first resulted in the change of 
him to he, which is now regarded as 
natural. 

The pronouns everyone and everybody 
are a source of confusion because they are 
singular in form but apparently often 
plural in meaning. For instance, someone 
asks ““Was everybody there?” The answer 
“Yes, he was” is absurd, since several people 
were there; but the answer “Yes, they were” 
employs the plural they to refer to the 
singular antecedent everybody. Similarly, 
“Has everyone received his ticket?’ sounds 
like masculine arrogance, since a woman 
in the group may have received her ticket. 
It is to avoid difficulties like these that the 
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plural pronoun is being used increasingly 
to refer to everyone and everybody: “Has 
everyone received their tickets?” 

8. Sentences are gradually becoming 
shorter. According to a study made about 
twenty years ago, modern professional au- 
thors write sentences averaging 20.9 words. 
But a page chosen at random from Milton's 
Areopagitica (1644) contained 861 words 
in 14 sentences, or 61.5 words per sentence. 
In contrast a page chosen at random from 
Hemingway's “The Undefeated” (1927) 
contained 325 words in g1 sentences, or 
10.5 words per sentence. 

The elliptical sentence, or sentence frag- 
ment, each year seems to occupy a more 
important place in writing and speaking. 
Perhaps the tempo of our age is respon- 
sible. “Why use ten words when eight will 
do?” seems to be the underlying question. 
As an observant student of mine wrote, 
“More and more we tend to speak as word- 
lessly as possible.” Kathryn McEuen, in 
the English Journal, lists four possible 
reasons for the increased use of the sentence 
fragment: the desire to save time, the tastes 
of modern readers, the informality of our 
age, and the occasional effectiveness of the 
fragmentary sentence. Miss McEuen does 
not believe, however, that the sentence is 
in danger of disappearing, because it re- 
mains the fundamental form of expression 
in English. 

The foregoing are only examples of the 
ways in which English seems to be chang- 
ing in the twentieth century. How far the 
changes will go, and what undercurrents 
are leading toward future alterations, no 
one can say with assurance. 


Ill 


Now let us return to the question of my 
teacher friend who feared that we are head- 
ing toward linguistic anarchy. Should 
teachers oppose change, and if so, in what 
circumstances? 

Fundamental in the answer to that ques- 
tion is the answer to this: Should teachers 


prescribe linguistic rules or describe linguis- 
tic usage? If teachers give instruction via 
inflexible rules, then change cannot be ad- 
mitted; the nominative case must follow the 
linking verb, the pronoun everybody must 
be treated exclusively as a singular, shall 
must be used with first person to indicate 
future tense, etc. Any deviation by a stu- 
dent must be red-penciled, even though 
contemporary usage tends to ignore the 
rule. But if teachers describe linguistic 
usage, they tell students the facts of sen- 
tence life, They let students know that lan- 
guage does change and is changing, that 
some constructions approved by our grand- 
parents are now considered undesirable, 
and that other constructions condemned in 
Grandpa’s textbooks are now standard 
English. 

Description appears preferable to pre- 
scription. It seems absurd to tell the stu- 
dent that he must abide by certain rules 
that he hears violated by his friends, 
parents, and teachers, and sees violated in 
the daily newspaper and the weekly and 
monthly magazines. School is removed from 
the realm of reality if, while he is there, 
he must follow artificial regulations that 
are largely disregarded outside school walls. 
But if teachers help the student to under- 
stand sentence patterns that are actually 
used by capable speakers and writers, pat- 
terns that he can notice when he listens 
to the radio or reads the front page, school 
is related directly to the rest of life. 

I recommend, then, teaching the prin- 
ciples of sentence construction and usage 
that are followed by able speakers and 
writers of today. Whenever these principles 
involve variations from the language of 
yesterday, teachers may talk with their 
classes about the changes that have taken 
place and the probable reasons for their 
doing so. Students’ interest in language is 
likely to be increased when classes are 
shown that language grows and changes, 
that it is little more static than fashions in 
clothing. 
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Two kinds of change, though, should be 
opposed. The first is the change that is 
likely to lead to ambiguity or awkward- 
ness. Illustrations are the dangling modifier 
(Swimming in the clear water, two pretty 
rocks were seen at the bottom) and faulty 
reference of pronouns (Some women make 
pets of these dogs, and they are powdered 
and perfumed). 

Second is the change that involves a 
definite debasement of the language from 
the usage followed by today’s capable 
speakers and writers. Since ain’t (useful 
word though it is) is still frowned upon by 
the radio commentator, the lecturer, the 


x * 


journalist, and the writer .of articles for 
Harper's, the use of ain’t should be dis- 
couraged. Likewise have drove, more pret- 
tier, didn’t have none, and similar expres- 
sions that are avoided by careful users of 
the language should be eliminated from 
students’ usage. 

In other words, the bars should not be 
let down and every questionable expression 
be admitted as “good English.” But it is 
futile to forbid our students to use the 
idioms, the shortcuts, the morphological 
and syntactical constructions that are be- 
coming current in our age as a phase of the 
inexorable development of language. 


THE SPOTLIGHT * + 


Excerpts from articles in this issue 


It seems absurd to tell the student that he must 
abide by certain [English-usage] rules that he hears 
violated by his friends, parents, and teachers, and 
sees violated in the daily newspaper and the weekly 
and monthly magazines.—J. N. Hook, p. 455. 


The instructor believes in teaching boys and 
girls about political science by these first-hand 
means, rather than by forcing pupils to wade 
through textbooks. He is not against “book learn- 
ing,” but he does not believe that books by them- 
selves can provide an adequate education, par- 
ticularly in social studies.—Sylvester J. Siudzinski, 


p. 464. 


If a teacher builds a better mousetrap, it 
usually ends up in his little classroom cupboard, 
collecting dust.—Olga J. Anderson, p. 468. 


Why is the young high-school graduate, more 
often than not, handicapped in his human rela- 
tionships, his social and business dealings? Is it 
because the school lacks the foresight to offer 
him the training in social usage that would lessen 
or eliminate his social shortcomings?—Mary Beery, 
P- 470. 


Oldtimers wrote of their lives in towns which 
had long since disappeared. Librarians sent clip- 
pings telling of abandoned settlements. Historical 
associations were prompt about reporting the 


skeletons in their immediate localities—Neal R. 
Merritt, p. 473. 


Although legally six years of schooling are re- 
quired for all in Mexico, the requirement is not 
enforced. . . . Most of the pupils [in Capula] don't 
go beyond the first grade.—Willard Abraham, p. 
478. 


And so it continued with two more classes. 
Archie was handed down as a sacred trust till old 
age claimed him (her) at last.—M. Sandford Coombs, 


p- 483. 


Since discipline and learning appeared to be 
unheard of things in this school, cribbing on 
tests and exams went almost unnoticed. . . . The 
idea appeared to be to get the student through 
school as soon and as easily as possible.—Jane 
Standiford, p. 486. 


More adjustment problems are probably aggra- 
vated by the classroom than are alleviated.—David 
H. Jenkins, p. 492. 


The subjects which can very easily add to the 
concept of an ordered existence are thrown out 
and “discussion” and “opinion” techniques em- 
phasized as panaceas, producing the idea that each 
individual is a law unto himself or that a group 
of opinions is truth!—Charles A. Tonsor, p. 495. 
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COMMUNITY SCHOOL 
and Its 2-Way Bridges 


By ‘WILL HAYES 


NE OF THE main problems facing edu- 
O cation today is that of bringing to- 
gether the home, the school, and the com- 
munity. In order to understand the 
relationship of these three important agen- 
cies of child growth it is helpful to under- 
stand that both the schools and the 
children belong to the people. Schools are 
but social agencies created by the people, 
to which have been delegated certain func- 
tions in response to conditions in their 
developing civilization and culture. Teach- 
ers are those specific individuals within that 
society to whom the management of the 
schools has been entrusted. Beginning in 
the latter decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, this management of schools slowly 
evolved to become a science. 

With the growth of this science leaders 
in education have, with few exceptions, 
sought out and accepted guidance only 
from those with professional training. This 
has been a grave error. No matter how 
competent and efficient teachers have be- 
come, no matter how confident they are in 
their practices and assured in their princi- 
ples, no matter how boldly they mark out 
programs for youth and society, or offer 
guidance toward the end of social justice, 
personal satisfaction, and human happi- 
ness, they themselves are helpless without 
the cooperation of those outside the school 
—parents and plain ordinary citizens. 
Despite evidences of apathy and disinterest 
in education it is still a truism that the 
citizen in the community will continue to 
influence the activities of education and to 
exercise a large measure of control over it. 
This is fact number one for those of us 
in education to remember. 


We also need to remember a second 
axiom about home, school, and community 
relations: Schools cannot successfully move 
far ahead of the understanding and support 
of the people. Therefore, the closest home, 
school, and community relations must be 
maintained if wholesome results are to be 
assured and the objectives education makes 
possible, realized. 

The educational philosophy of a people 
derives from the nature of the general 
social pattern and from the type of statu- 
tory control exercised over schools. Its scope 
and development depend largely upon the 
attitude of the community toward the 
schools and the schools toward the com- 
munity. Since the major responsibility for 
initiating education programs belongs to 
the school, an examination of the circum- 
stances which influence cooperative en- 
deavor may give some clue as to the steps 
educators need to take to insure optimum 
cooperation of the agencies most concerned 
with it. 

Historically, since education became or- 
ganized under professional leadership, four 
stages have marked the attitude of the 
school in its relations with the community. 


First: Indifference towards the home and the com- 
munity. A sort of public-be-shunned, if not an actual 
public-be-damned policy. It was based upon the con- 
viction that the school was a state institution only 
mildly responsible to the local community, the belief 
that teachers knew better than anyone else what 
good education was, and the idea that the sole re- 
sponsibility of parents toward the school was the 
observance of compulsory-attendance regulations. 


Three types of contacts marked this stage 
of the relationship: (a) reports, publica- 
tions, and similar materials required by law 
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or by boards of education, all largely un- 
intelligible to the layman, (b) commence- 
ments and other programs, aiming at gain- 
ing respect and complacency on the part 
of the public, and (c) official home contacts, 
such as report cards; complaints to the 
home about disciplinary infractions; con- 
ferences in which parents were lectured 
about their responsibilities. 


Second: Selling the schools through planned pub- 
licity campaigns. These arose after the first World 
War had demonstrated their effectiveness and were 
aimed at encouraging support for the expansion of 
school facilities. These were usually intermittent, 
utilized only when the school needed something, and 
copied after the high-pressure salesmanship of busi- 
ness. 

Third: Educational interpretation. Thoughtful 
educators began to recognize that wholesome rela- 
tions and permanent progress in education demanded 
an understanding on the part of the public of the 
objectives and methods of the schools. At the same 
time educators realized that this could be accom- 
plished only through a consciously planned, con- 
tinuous program of interpretation. 


The acceptance of the philosophy of this 
third stage was implemented by certain 
rather general rules. Included among these 
were the following: 

1. Educational interpretation is a proper 
and important part of the modern edu- 
cational program. 

2. Educational interpretation includes a 
judicial presentation of thing: as they really 
are, as well as the hopes and aspirations of 
the schools. 

g. Educational interpretation should be 
an intrinsic rather than an extrinsic part 
of the educational program. 

4. Good educational interpretation 
should be continuous, honest, inclusive, 
understandable, and dignified. At the same 
time it should use every facility at hand to 
reach everyone in the community. 


Fourth: School and community cooperative en- 
deavor in the interest of complete child welfare, and 
the full contribution of education to the develop- 
ment and needs of the community. This attitude 
emerged as educators caught the significance of the 


community-school ideal. It is the growing attitude 
in school and community relations. 


This gradual evolution from aloofness on 
the part of schools to a willingness to share 
the job of teaching children to grow has 
now reached the point where the various 
resources of home, school, and community 
are being integrated and utilized toward 
that end. Out of the concept of the inter- 
relationship of home, school, and com- 
munity has arisen the community school, 
the newest and one of the most virile con- 
cepts in American education. It comes as a 
natural and logical outgrowth of new in- 
sight into the nature of the learner and of 
learning activities. It represents an under- 
standing of the possibilities and power of 
education and a willingness of all the 
groups concerned to cooperate for the gen- 
eral welfare of their greatest potential 
standard bearers—the children themselves. 

While the community school has been 
variously defined, there is a large area of 
agreement on its major characteristics. The 
first three of the following concepts relate 
the community to the school, while the last 
two integrate the school into the com- 
munity: 

1. The school should operate as an educational 
center for adults. 

2. The school should utilize the community re- 
sources to invigorate the conventional program. 

3. The school should center its curriculum in a 
study of community structure, processes, and prob- 
lems. The core curriculum should be organized 
around a direct study of the local and regional com- 
munities—their physical setting, organization, class 
structure, basic activities, climate of opinion, needs 
and problems. 

4- The school should improve the community 
through participation in its activities. Students, 
teachers, and civic-minded laymen should plan co- 
operatively and execute various service projects. 
Youth would discover that its contribution to the 
general welfare can be important and effective. 

5. The school should lead in coordinating the 
educational efforts of the community. 


These concepts actually represent a 
growth stage to a maturity where the pres- 
ent sharp cleavages between the community 
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and the school cease to exist. This is what 
educators have been striving for, during 
the past century. 

To achieve this goal there is general 
agreement that the processes and problems 
of human living in local, regional, national, 
and international communities should con- 
stitute the core of the modern democratic 
school curriculum. The belief is also ac- 
cepted that the ideas, attitudes, and types of 
skill necessary for successful living must 
be learned through active participation in 
the solving of significant personal and 
group problems. Education becomes truly 
effective as its identifies individual and 
community problems and then coopera- 
tively attempts to deal with them construc- 
tively. 

Thus it is evident that the community 
school ideal goes beyond previous concep- 
tions of the place of the school in society. 
This evolution from the academic school 
with its interest centered upon the syste- 
matic organization of subject matter, to the 
progressive school with its driving concern 
for the all-round development of the indi- 
vidual, to the community school with its 
emphasis on solving the problems of society 
through democratically organized coopera- 
tive effort, has taken place within the short 
span of a decade. It comes as a natural re- 
sult of recognizing that the school can no 
longer be conceived of as the sole agency of 
education. In essence its basic premise is 
that the life activities of the community it- 
self must furnish the basis for an edu- 
cational program in which all persons par- 
ticipate. Community education can tap 
resources and cover areas impossible under 
old-fashioned schools. It can seek out and 
use learning situations within the activities 
and problems of community life. 

It has long been axiomatic that effective 
learning is the result of interaction between 
the organism and its environment and that 
significant changes in behavior should be 
the goal instead of mastery of academic 
material. Realistic education stresses live 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


This article deals with the steps 
which schools can take in moving fur- 
ther from their old isolationism and be- 
coming a more vital part of the com- 
munity. Dr. Hayes says that the com- 
munity school is “the newest and one of 
the most virile concepts in American 
education.” He is acting dean of men 
at Santa Barbara College, a branch of 
the University of California at Santa 
Barbara, Cal. 





experience. Community education does this 
by providing children with opportunities 
to have direct contact with life activities 
and, at the same time, by bringing adults 
into cooperative learning situations with 
the children. Thus the individual and so- 
cial needs of all persons—child and adult— 
are served more effectively. 

Obviously, such a concept implies a sig- 
nificant reconstruction of curriculum 
theory and practice. Any tendency to ex- 
pand the function of education and to con- 
sider it a dynamic, creative agency suggests 
great responsibilities and problems for 
leaders in education. For the moment that 
education seeks to find a place within the 
activities and problems of the immediate 
community life, it faces an opposition from 
established social, economic, and religious 
forces that taxes the most skillful educa- 
tional statesmanship. 

It is obvious that educational leadership 
cannot extend its influence significantly 
until public opinion is convinced that edu- 
cators possess adequate knowledge in areas 
not traditionally in the province of teach- 
ers. The responsibility of such leaders is to 
exhibit interest in and ability to participate 
in the formulation of broad social policies. 
The professional educators of the com- 
munity will need to cooperate with indi- 
viduals and groups in promoting com- 
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munity-wide projects. School personnel will 
succeed in exercising leadership in the 
formulation of community ideals only by 
such democratic cooperation. The success 
of a community school will also depend 
upon the extent to which a continuous 
program of educational interpretation has 
prepared the citizens of the community for 
this departure from the traditional subject- 
matter-school concept. 

So far we have been considering the 
extreme ideal of the community school, 
through which it is sought to make an im- 
pact upon the social structure and reshape 
its organization. A more moderate aim of 
the community school is to use the activities 
and resources of the community in order 
to afford the children a life-centered, realis- 
tic education, placing faith in the inci- 
dental and the long-range effects of the 
program to improve society. There can be 
no reasonable doubt of the need for such 
use of the community facilities in educa- 
tion. The Educational Policies Commission 
says: 

Many schools are literally insulated in their com- 
munities. They are pedagogic islands, cut off by 
channels of convention from the world which sur- 
rounds them, and the inhabitants of these islands 
rarely venture to cross these channels during school 
hours. To be sure, they read about the surrounding 
world in books, and they return to live on the main- 
land when school is out. Few schools, however, have 


built bridges over which people may freely pass back 
and forth between school and community. 


Olsen proposes ten such bridges between 
school and community which should be 
prepared and used by every school: docu- 
mentary materials, audio-visual aids, re- 
source visitors, interviews, field trips, 
surveys, extended field studies, camping, 
service projects, and work experiences. 
These are looked upon as two-way bridges 
which not only will take the children into 
the community, but will also bring their 
parents and other adults into the school. 
While chiefly aimed at furnishing a more 
life-centered education for children, this 
kind of community education inevitably be- 


comes involved in surveys and service 
projects which benefit the community, 
integrate its activities antl facilities around 
improved democratic processes, and influ- 
ence it toward reaching ever-higher goals. 

A program of this nature, in addition to 
requiring capable personnel, also requires 
conscious attention to public relations. The 
democratic school draws upon and also 
contributes to the community. Community 
resources must be available for instruc- 
tional purposes. The community itself 
must be open to and utilized by students 
and teachers as a work-service laboratory. 
Interviews, excursions, surveys, field studies, 
service projects, and work experiences are 
ventures in public relations—situations 
through which students and teachers inter- 
pret the school and its program to parents 
and community groups. Support for the 
community-school idea depends upon how 
fully the man in the street understands its 
objectives. The more contact he has with 
it the more apt he is to lend his support 
to it. 

If the community-school plan is to be 
sold to pupils, parents, and the public at 
large, each group needs to be approached in 
a different manner, yet each ultimately 
must give either active support or passive 
consent if the program is to be successful. 

In the case of pupils it is essential that 
cooperative attitudes be obtained. It is 
necessary initially to give them a great deal 
of assistance in adjusting to a rather differ- 
ent life-centered curriculum. At the onset 
the pupil will need considerable guidance 
in proper use of the freedom given him 
under the new program. With time and 
increased understanding, however, his 
recognition of his responsibilities and his 
opportunities will increase until he sets his 
own tasks, formulates his own problems, 
and seeks his own sources of information. 

The major task in gaining parental sup- 
port is demonstrating that cooperative edu- 
cational projects are effective. We can ex- 
pect doubt and hostility from parents 
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whose concepts of good education were 
built in the traditional book-centered 
school. Therefore if enthusiasm for the 
community type of education is to be ex- 
pected, objective proof of the child’s pro- 
ficiency in subject matter must be provided. 
Parents must be shown that cooperative 
education actually facilitates subject learn- 
ing. Too, to convince parents of the efficacy 
of off-campus learning, the type of super- 
vision children receive away from school 
must be of the highest order. If adequate 
precautions are taken to insure optimum 
academic proficiency and at the same time 
to provide rich experiences outside the 
school walls, parental acceptance can 
reasonably be expected. Then, if parents 
are invited to share off-campus experiences 
and to occasionally present their special 
fields of accomplishment to various student 
groups, enthusiastic support may follow. 
For the public at large a quite different 
approach is necessary. Adequate publicity 
must be given to significant programs or 
projects. Student and faculty talks may be 
scheduled before civic groups, clubs, and 
other community organizations. Special 
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progress reports, with appropriate publicity 
to major findings and recommendations, 
can be made from time to time in the 
local press or via the radio. Through stu- 
dents and their parents, the public gen- 
erally may come to understand, approve, 
and actively support reasonable measures 
for closer cooperation between the school 
and community activities. 

It is evident that the ideal toward which 
educators have long worked—the integra- 
tion of home, school, and community—can 
be realized more quickly when the kind 
of education given in school utilizes the 
resources and assistance of the other two 
agencies. This ideal type of education may 
be found in the community school—a two- 
way, cooperative school which takes pupils 
into the community, the community into 
the school, and which through service and 
educational activities improves the level 
of living of all who share in or are affected 
by its program. Both school and community 
are tied together in numerous ways. It is 
up to those in positions of leadership in 
education to determine what these are and 
to make maximum use of them. 


Gallipolis Future Farmers Have Broad Program 


The forty-four members of the Gallipolis, Ohio, 
Chapter of Future Farmers of America are learning 
to farm by actual farming. This group of voca- 
tional agriculture students have elected 143 projects, 
which is an average of 3.25 projects per student. In 
addition, they have plans for carrying out 140 
other supervised practices in agriculture, or an 
average of 3.18 additional projects per student. 

Of the 143 projects, 71 are crop and 72 are live- 
stock projects. The crop projects consist of 2g corn 
projects of 142 acres, 21 truck projects of 16.25 
acres, 10 tobacco projects of 8 acres, 11 small grain 
and meadow projects of 42 acres. 

The livestock projects are: four sheep manage- 
ment projects of 220 ewes, 12 poultry projects of 
4600 chickens and 100 turkeys, 13 dairy projects of 
71 cows and heifers, 14 sow and litter projects, 19 
beef breeding projects of 42 cows and heifers, and 


10 feeder projects which involved 14 steers. 

The other supervised practices being carried out 
by these students consist of 20 farm accounts, 12 
poultry flock records, four dairy herd records, 28 
pasture improvements, 19 soil and water conserva- 
tion and 23 game-management practices. 

Not only do these students farm extensively . . . 
but they emphasize quality as well . . . More than 
go per cent of the livestock projects are of purebred 
or registered breeding stock, and 95 per cent of 
the crop projects are to be from certified or adapted 
hybrid seed. Improved practices are planned and 
adopted in order to produce high-quality products 
at a minimum cost. 

All students have financial participation in their 
projects, do as much of the labor as practical, and 
manage the projects in cooperation with their 
parents.—Ohio Schools. 
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The 1948 election 
was our laboratory 


INTO POLITICS 


y 
SYLVESTER J. SIUDZINSKI 


HEY WERE a bit too young to vote, but 
ae 43 seventh- and eighth-grade pupils 
at the Eugene Field School, Milwaukee, 
Wis., plunged headlong into the pre- 
election fracas. 

The election year presented a unique op- 
portunity to study the Federal Government 
through the work of political parties and 
politicians and to show that in the United 
States of America the responsibility for 
government belongs to the people. 

Political science was learned by attending 
political rallies, including the one in Mil- 
waukee for President Truman; listening to 
political broadcasts; using daily newspapers 
as standard texts; examining voting ma- 
chines; distributing posters urging Milwau- 
keeans to vote; and organizing the class 
into an electorate. 

The visits to political rallies aroused the 
most interest. After the class had attended 
the Truman rally, pupil interest became 
really intense. Most of the students ad- 
mitted that they did not understand every- 
thing he said about atomic energy, but just 
seeing the President of the United States 
was enough to end any apathy toward 
public affairs. 

Some of the other rallies the youngsters 
attended were the Republican rally for 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey, the Peoples 
Progressive rally for Henry Wallace, and 
local rallies, including some which aired the 
political feud between Representative 
Charles Kersten and the former Congress- 
man Andrew Biemiller in the fifth congres- 
sional district of Wisconsin. The pupils 
seemed to understand the major issues, and 
they followed the debates closely. 


Although attendance at rallies was not 
compulsory, about 95 per cent of the class 
generally attended. 

When the President was in Milwaukee 
for the Democratic rally a reception was 
held for him at the Pfister Hotel. The class 
arranged with the State National Demo- 
cratic Committeeman to have two repre- 
sentatives of the class meet the President. 
A boy and a girl were selected, and after 
these two young people met the President 
of the United States, Mrs. Truman, and 
Margaret Truman, they shared their ex- 
periences with their classmates. All agreed 
it was the biggest thrill in their lives. 

The boy and girl who met the President 
wrote to thank him for the meeting and to 
explain the interest of the class in the presi- 
dential election. The President’s answer 
thanked them for writing and compli- 
mented the class on its interest in public 
affairs. 

At one of the political rallies the class 
attended, the “ladies in the audience” were 
invited by Representative Kersten to a tea 
to be given at the Empire Room of the 
Schroeder. All the girls in the class accepted. 
Here they experienced another kind of po- 
litical approach. They listened to a talk by 
the Congressman, conversed with his wife, 
heard a vocal rendition by his ten-year-old 
son, and addressed cards advising their 
friends to vote for the Congressman. (Inci- 
dentally, their teacher received fifteen of 
these cards.) 

Few children bother to listen to political 
speeches, but these youngsters wouldn’t miss 
a political broadcast for anything. The day 
following an important broadcast they 
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would attempt to analyze the statements 
made by the candidates. 

One of the most significant aspects of 
their study of the political campaign was 
the interest of the students in getting out 
the vote. A number of the pupils were in- 
strumental in getting their parents to regis- 
ter for voting. The class devoted its art 
periods to designing and distributing post- 
ers urging Milwaukeeans to vote. 

The class wrote to the principal political 
parties for literature, posters, and campaign 
buttons. These were received in sufficient 
quantities to furnish every member of the 
class with election material. The posters 
from all of the candidates were used as a 
classroom display. 

Throughout the class discussions empha- 
sis was placed on the fact that they were 
“independent” voters and that they would 
not make up their minds on any of the 
issues until all sides of the question were 
heard. When sufficient experiences indi- 
cated that all sides of the issues had been 
explored, the students were allowed to take 
sides and form an “electorate.” National 
political-party chairmen were selected and 
conventions were held to select candidates 
to represent the major political parties. The 
pupils, by that time, had learned the tricks 
of the professional politicians, and many 
interesting experiences were shared by the 
class. 

The Republican presidential candidate 
in his campaign speech vowed he would 
wipe out Communists, support the Taft- 
Hartley Act, and work for a permanent 
peace. “The last three years under the Tru- 
man administration,” he charged, “we have 
not had real peace.” 

The Democratic candidate asserted he 
would abolish the Taft-Hartley Act and 
establish price controls. He asserted that 
“prices are so much out of line that a 
dollar’s worth of beef steak will not cover a 
black eye.” 

The Wallacites charged that both the 
Democrats and Republicans were endanger- 
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ing world peace with their war-mongering 
tactics and that neither advocated the true 
interest of the workingman. 

Many techniques of political strategy 
were employed by the campaign managers. 
The whispering campaign was not an un- 
known tactic to the Democratic caucus. 
Word was getting around to worried Re- 
publicans about a treacherous Democratic 
plot. Finally one anxious Republican 
brought the plot to the teacher. “Is it true,” 
he asked, “that if Dewey is elected president 
we will have school on Saturdays?” The 
Democrats wrote very clever lyrics to the 
popular song, “You Can’t Be True, Dear,” 
and entitled it “You Can't Be True, Tom.” 
The Wallace backers distributed free cook- 
ies and soda just before election. 

In the City of Milwaukee the ballots are 
marked by hand, but in most of Milwau- 
kee’s suburbs the voting machine is used. 
Pupils examined and operated the voting 
machines. Sample voting machines were 
made available for classroom use. 

Utilizing the regulation polling booth 
and sample ballots, a school election was 
held. All regulations of the Milwaukee 
County Election Commission were observed. 

The climax of the entire lesson took place 
the day after election. Up until noon there 
was no certainty as to who the next Presi- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Mr. Siudzinski’s seventh- and eighth- 
grade social-studies students can’t vote 
until the 1956 or 1960 presidential elec- 
tion. But he believes that it’s high time 
to get them started on the road to ac- 
tive, participating citizenship. So when 
the 1948 election campaign began his 
students deserted their textbooks for 
the newspapers, stored academic theory 
in mothballs, and went out to get into 
the fight. He is assistant principal of 
Field School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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dent would be. The class, with the score 
sheets they had obtained from the local 
newspapers, recorded the final tabulations 
from radio reports. 

Yes, these youngsters certainly helped get 
out the vote, even though they could not 
legally vote themselves. It is also reasonable 
to assume that they have acquired a real 
understanding of “Democracy in Action,” 
which is a basic need for adult citizenship 
in this country today. While the setting for 
this fruitful teaching experience was limited 
to the City of Milwaukee, it might well 
have taken place in almost any community 
in the country. 

One of the best means of evaluating this 
unit was asking the pupils whether they 
agreed with the political convictions of 


* of * 


ACHIEVEMENT: Graduates of second- and 
third-class high schools do as well in college as 
graduates from fully accredited high schools. So 
states Harriet Knight Orr in Journal of Educational 
Research, on the basis of a study of the college 
records of some 1,600 students who entered the 
University of Wyoming in 1941 and 1944. Satisfac- 
tory grades were made by 64.3% of the students 
from “good” high schools, and by 64.7% of those 
from “poor” high schools. Honors were achieved 
by 12.6%, of former, and by 10.5% of the latter. 
In the matter of probation and dismissal (usually 
for academic failure) 24% of entrants from “good” 
high schools had this slur on their records—but 
only 16.8% of those from “poor” high schools 
were so involved. 


WORLD PEACE: A cross-section of the student 
body of a large California high school—186 care- 


HE 


Epiror’s Notre: Good, bad, indifferent or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 
study. 


their parents. Some negative replies came 
from the class. This seems to show that 
these children had sufficient background to 
make independent political decisions. 

The instructor believes in teaching boys 
and girls about political science by these 
first-hand means, rather than by forcing 
pupils to wade through textbooks. He is not 
against “book learning,” but he does not 
believe that books by themselves can pro- 
vide an adequate education, particularly in 
social studies. World events move fast and 
textbooks, like yesterday’s newspapers, are 
often out of date. Daily newspapers served 
as standard texts for these social-science 
courses for a while. Where else can stu- 
dents get information which is as complete, 
as simply presented, and as up to date? 


FINDINGS En be 


fully selected students—apparently is dissatisfied 
with the United Nations as a means to world 
peace, and favors some form of world government. 
William I. Weitzel, who gave a questionnaire on 
world-peace plans to the group, reports the re- 
sults in California Journal of Secondary Education 
as follows: Only 16% favored continuing the 
United Nations as it is now organized, while 
62%, preferred either the United World Federalist 
plan or that of the Citizens Committee for United 
Nations Reform, both of which call for actual 
world government, Of the remainder, 8% favored 
isolationist or aggressive nationalism; 8% offered 
plans of their own; and 6% had no opinion. 


ADULT COURSES: If you are planning adult- 
education courses for your high school, you may 
be interested in the relative popularity of such 
courses in 85 New Jersey community adult schools 
during 1947-48 as reported in Adult Education 
Ideas, bulletin of the U. S. Office of Education. 
The enrolments of the 30,700 adults who attended 
the schools were roughly as follows: business 
courses, 13% (with typewriting a heavy favorite); 
househoid and useful arts, 12%; recreation, 12%; 
English, 11%; handicrafts and trades, 10%; psy- 
chology, 7%; social studies, 6%; foreign languages 
6% (with Spanish a big favorite); art, 5%; hobbies, 
5%; music, 3%; sports, 3%; and all other sub- 
jects, 8%. 
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WORKSHOP 


New England project 
for secondary schools 


on ATOMIC ENERGY 


By 
FLETCHER G. WATSON 


FOUR-DAY workshop on atomic energy 

for teachers in the secondary schools 
of New England, apparently the first re- 
gional meeting on this topic in the United 
States, was held in Boston at the house of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, from December 27 to 30, 1948. 

The session was intended as the start 
of an educational chain-reaction which 
would bring before all the teachers of the 
region the new and important topic of 
atomic energy. A satisfactory program was 
achieved through the active cooperation of 
several organizations. The New England 
School Science Council’ assumed direct re- 
sponsibility for the effort. The American 
Academy generously made available its 
house and personnel. The Atomic Energy 
Commission advised on the program, sup- 
plied many publications for general dis- 
tribution, assisted in obtaining speakers, 
and stimulated much of the wide news- 
paper coverage obtained during the ses- 
sions. —The Harvard Graduate School of 
Education contributed mailing facilities 
and the time of its personnel. 

The idea of a regional workshop on 
atomic energy was proposed by representa- 
tives of the Atomic Energy Commission 
in July 1948. Within a few weeks a group 
of teachers representing the commissioners 
of education of the New England states 
and the parochial and the independent 


*The New England School Science Council was 
organized in 1947 under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Academy, with the cooperation of the Boston 
Museum of Science, to support in every way possible 
science teaching in the schools of New England. 
Scientists, educators, and teachers from the public, 
parochial, and independent schools of the region 
cooperate in planning and carrying through the 
activities. 


schools met to consider what sort of pro- 
gram might be most effective. The idea of 
one large session for all interested teachers 
from the region—which includes about 
5,000 science teachers and probably a com- 
parable number of social-studies teachers— 
was immediately rejected as impractical. 
The alternative was a two- or three-step 
process in which a small number of selected 
teachers would be aided in every way pos- 
sible and would later serve as instructors to 
other teachers in numerous summer work- 
shops. To expedite the program the first 
concentrated briefing was fixed for the 
earliest practical date, the Christmas holi- 
day. 

Major emphasis was to be put on the 
scientific information available about 
atomic energy, with some consideration, in 
the light of this knowledge, of the social 
implications. Representatives of the New 
England Association of Social Studies 
Teachers attended this session. 

To insure wide use of the information 
provided at this Christmas workshop the 
commissioners of education were requested 
to designate people who would serve as in- 
structors in 1949 summer sessions. The 
Superintendent of the Diocesan Schools 
was requested to send representatives from 
the parochial schools. In addition certain 
teachers from public and independent 
schools were invited to attend. Despite the 
fact that this session was scheduled during 
the brief Christmas holidays, fifty-five 
teachers—nearly all of those invited—at- 
tended. There was no registration fee, but 
most of the teachers contributed not only 
their time, but their expenses for travel, 
room, and board. That such a large num- 
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ber of the invited teachers came under 
these conditions and enthusiastically con- 
tributed to the discussions is a marked 
demonstration of their sincere professional 
interest. 

As the workshop would be brief, the pro- 
gram was carefully planned, Upon registra- 
tion each person received more than twenty 
publications of continuing value. Many 
of these were contributed by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, some were contributed 
by industries, while others were purchased 
by the School Science Council. The ma- 
jority of these publications can be classified 
as scientific-non-technical. Approximately 
one hundred additional books, periodicals, 
publications, and wall charts on atomic 
energy were made available for inspection 
and perusal in a reading room. Through- 
out the session a conscious effort was made 
to supplant unreasoned fear with knowl- 
edge on which a rational evaluation of the 
scientific and social implications of atomic 
weapons and atomic energy could be built. 

The four-day session was divided into 
two parts. The first part constituted a sum- 
mary of what is known about atomic nuclei, 
how that information came into being, and 
the general implications of this new energy 
source. Fortunately the Boston area in- 
cludes many highly qualified scientists who 
gave generously of their time to speak to 
the group. The nature of the talks is ap- 
parent from the program: 


“Chemistry of Radioactive Materials,” Mr. L. E. 
Glendenin, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

“Studies of Fundamental Particles,” Prof. B. T. 
Feld, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

“Physics of Fission,” Prof. E. M. Purcell, Harvard 
University. 

“Health Precautions with Radioactive Materials,” 
Dr. Shields Warren, New England Deaconess Hos- 
pital, also Director, Division of Biology and Medi- 
cine, U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. 

“What of Atomic Power?” Dr. Clarke Williams, 
Brookhaven National Laboratory. 

“Radioisotopes in Medicine,” Dr. A. K. Solomon, 
Harvard Medical School. 

“Radioisotopes in Industry,” Dr. S. E. Eaton, 
Arthur D. Little Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


“Public Education and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission,” Mr. Morse Salisbury, Director, Public and 
Technical Information Service, U. $. Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Open discussion followed each talk. 


On the second afternoon the group 
toured some of the laboratories at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
There we saw the van de Graff high voltage 
generator, the cyclotron, the high voltage 
laboratory, the synchroton, and one of the 
laboratories used to study radioisotopes as 
tracers. That evening Prof. Charles D. 
Coryell of MIT spoke on the social im- 
plications of atomic energy and provoked 
a spirited discussion. 

The second part of the session was con- 
cerned with the application of this informa- 
tion to the secondary-school classroom. Mr. 
Salisbury made clear in his talk that the 
Atomic Energy Commission does not have 
“an educational program all laid out for 
the schools” and will not attempt to pre- 
scribe what should be taught in schools. 
Responsibility for designing the instruc- 
tional program remains with the schools 
and educational groups. The Commission 
will, however, supply information and as- 
sistance insofar as the limitations of na- 
tional security permit. 

Mr. Vinton R. Rawson, head of the 
science department of the White Plains, 
N.Y., High School, told of their program 
and how he developed basic understand- 
ing in his chemistry classes. Miss Brenda 
Lansdown from the Dalton School, New 
York City, described the methods she used 
when discussing atomic energy with grades 
7 to 12. Out of the ensuing discussion grew 
two tentative lists of objectives: one for all 
students, and a more detailed one for sci- 
ence students. 

The final sessions dealt with the very 
practical problem of laboratory and demon- 
stration work and equipment. A representa- 
tive of Tracerlabs, Inc., a Boston company, 
gave a simple and interesting demonstra- 
tion of their new low-priced Geiger counter 
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equipment. Dr, A. E. Navez of the Milton 
Academy summarized the four major meth- 
ods for detecting radioactive disintegra- 
tions, with descriptions of the apparatus 
needed and its source or method of con- 
struction. Since first-hand contact with the 
basic experiments is essential to any ade- 
quate understanding of what is known and 
how it came to be known, a laboratory 
booklet describing these experiments will 
be prepared for distribution. 

This session was recognized as only a 
starter. To insure the consolidation of co- 
operative experience a large and representa- 
tive committee of teachers and educators 
was appointed. This committee was re- 
quested to keep in contact with all those 
attending this session, to encourage detailed 
reports of what the various teachers did and 
the degree of success obtained, and to pro- 
vide additional references to current pub- 
lications. This presumably will be done 
through a small periodical newsletter. In 
addition this committee was instructed by 
the group to arrange a joint meeting of 
science, social-studies, language, mathe- 
matics, and other teachers to explore ways 
and means of planning instruction on 
atomic energy throughout the entire school 
program. The chairman of this large com- 
mittee is Mr. Francis W. McCarthy, Har- 
vard Graduate School of Education, Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. 

A selection of 16mm films and of film 
strips shown the first evening did not overly 
impress the audience. A committee was 
therefore appointed to investigate the local 
production of film strips and to cooperate 
with any group making new films. Mr. Rus- 
sell Meinhold, Rhode Island College of 
Education, Providence, R.I., is the chair- 
man of this committee. 

Press coverage by five of the major 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


The workshop program on atomic 
energy explained in this article was 
what Dr. Watson calls “the start of an 
educational chain-reaction” which 
would spread sound information about 
atomic energy throughout the high 
schools of New England. The plan was 
developed with the needs of both sct- 
ence and social-studies teachers in 
mind. Dr. Watson is assistant professor 
in the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education, Cambridge 38, Mass. 





Boston newspapers totaled over 150 column 
inches and included four photographs. 
Several of the reporters attended nearly 
all of the sessions and seemed quite as 
anxious as the teachers to gain an insight 
into the technicalities of atomic energy. 
Several teachers have sent in clippings from 
their home-town papers reporting on their 
participation in the regional workshop. 

The workshop was financed through the 
modest funds of the New England School 
Science Council. Without the generous sup- 
port of the American Academy, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Education, and the extreme 
kindness of the speakers the session could 
not have been carried through. 

This workshop was only a start, ap- 
parently a good start, toward building a 
rational understanding of atomic energy in 
the minds of New England's secondary- 
school students. The program begun here 
will really be a success only when each 
school has decided how to treat the sub- 
ject and has acted on those decisions. 


Writers of textbooks tend to live by taking in one another's washing; their dubious 
pronouncements have been reproduced, in substance, generation after generation.—ARTHUR 


MINTON in High Points. 











BETTER MOUSETRAPS: 


Teachers’ Buried Files Yield Ideas 


By OLGA J. 


OU'VE HEARD it said that if a man builds 
¥; better mousetrap, the world will beat 
a path to his door. 

This is not true for teachers. 

If a teacher builds a better mousetrap, 
it usually ends up in his little classroom 
cupboard, collecting dust. 

How many of us have been amazed time 
and again by the prodigious amount of 
work, thought, and imagination which we 
see teachers put into their subjects only 
to find these ideas and methods collecting 
dust once these people have been trans- 
ferred to other subject fields, or to other 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Classroom teachers in their daily 
work are constantly developing good 
ideas and devices that make their 
teaching more effective. But, laments 
Mrs. Anderson, because of false 
modesty or something, most teachers 
seldom if ever let those better methods 
get beyond their classrooms to be 
Shared with other teachers. The evi- 
dence lies buried in classroom cup- 
boards and filing cases. Mrs, Anderson 
tells how one administrator had the 
teachers’ bright ideas tracked down 
and made available to the faculty. 
That’s good. But, better still, when 
such ideas are reported to THe CLEAR- 
ING House, they can be shared with 
thousands of faculties. The author 
teaches in Metropolitan School of Busi- 
ness, which is a division of the Los 
Angeles, Cal., Public Schools. 





ANDERSON 


schools, or to that final little plot under 
the stars? 

While administrators and board of edu- 
cation officials wonder how to bring about 
the miracle of “better teaching,” these 
gluts of untouted treasure lie demurely 
hidden in classroom cupboards, locked 
there securely by a false sense of humility 
and sel{-depreciation. 

The present drive among educators to 
improve teaching has brought this fact 
forcibly to the fore. Especially in the field 
of audio-visual education is this scarcity 
of teaching methods most noticeable. Yet 
the audio-visual experts know that indi- 
vidual teachers are doing magnificent 
things which, if shared with other educa- 
tors, could lift education out of the dol- 
drums into that bright new era which all 
are seeking with such fervency. 

Teachers often know little about the 
value of their experiments and shrink from 
the limelight as though such personal at- 
tention were professional heresy. Yet edu- 
cation stands in need of their contribu- 
tions. 

How shall we get these “better mouse- 
traps” out of their closets? 

Perhaps the experience of one school 
administrator who was confronted with this 
problem will be helpful to other schools. 
The teaching personnel of the school in 
question, just as in all other schools, pre- 
pared so much experimental material over 
a period of years that a special file room, 
the conference room, and every classroom 
file case overflowed with the products of 
this faculty’s prolific imagination. 

The administrator found it necessary to 
accelerate certain courses in the curriculum 
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BETTER MOUSETRAPS: TEACHERS’ FILES YIELD IDEAS 


and this brought up the problem of stand- 
ardization of procedure. The administrator 
called a faculty meeting and pleaded: “Fol- 
low our standard course outline. If you 
have any ideas of your own, don’t experi- 
ment with them alone. Share your ideas 
with the chairman of your subject so that 
we can incorporate your ideas into our 
standard course.” 

The results were negative. Getting teach- 
ers to share their experimental ideas was 
like pulling teeth. The prescribed “stand- 
ard” course continued to have weird varia- 
tions and a surprising number of devia- 
tions not programmed. Classroom files 
spilled over with a new batch of ideas 
which each teacher had cached for his own 
use. 

The administrator tried a new approach. 
He asked the chairman of each subject to 
consult with the teachers to get their sug- 
gestions for a new, cooperative course of 
study and to have each instructor submit 
a sample of current classwork. The chair- 
man not only interviewed each teacher, but 
looked over all the material which each 
instructor had in his files. 

The administrator found his “better 
mousetraps’’ in this last treasure hunt. 

The samples of classwork done by the 
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students quickly revealed devices used by 
the various teachers. The chairman ana- 
lyzed the various devices and the adminis- 
trator selected the best devices from each 
instructor’s course to incorporate into a 
new standardized course. The faculty's vote 
was first obtained on the inclusion of these 
devices in the standard outline, and the 
latter was a cooperative venture. 

Knowing the nature of teachers, the ad- 
ministrator added an experimental course 
in which instructors could try out their new 
ideas, each session. 

However, he also realized that in order 
to get his hands on those newest ideas, he 
was going to have to ask his chairmen to 
raid cupboards again at the end of each 
session. 

In order to assure standardization of the 
course, this administrator is having the 
best teaching devices incorporated in a 
series of audio-visual aids. These aids will 
be made available for use as standardized 
instructional material, with every aid cor- 
related numerically with each day's unit of 
study. Thus each teacher will use the latest 
improvements in his subject field. 

If you want “better teaching” in your 
school, why not start raiding those cup- 
boards? 


Spring Fever 


By JACOB C. SOLOVAY 


Now my students seem to be 
Swathed in folds of lethargy. 


Books and work are uninviting, 
Even jests are unexciting; 


And the pointer of the clock 
Seems as stable as a rock. 


Every fragile trace of thought 
In vacuity is caught, 


And each pupil chafes and waits 
Till the school day terminates. 


Spring, they say, can tear asunder 
All the classroom joy and wonder. 


What a euphemistic thing, 
Putting all the blame on spring! 


Youth is simply, I have found, 
Feverish the whole year round. 











PROPS for POISE: 


By 
MARY BEERY 


HE TEEN-AGER, whatever his appearance 
oot manner, does not just happen. He 
is the product of his inheritance, environ- 
ment, and daily training. If these directive 
forces stress consideration for other people, 
he will probably be poised and well ad- 
justed. More specifically, he will be well 
groomed, appropriately dressed, well man- 
nered; in other words, a credit to his com- 
munity. 

The school whose teen-ager does not meet 
these standards should reexamine its own 
inherent responsibility in youth training. Is 
it doing its part? Is it meeting the problem 
offered by the too prevalent inadequacies 
and deficiencies of what should be home 
training? 

Certainly, through classroom instruction 
and extracurricular activity, the school can 
quicken the social growth of its young peo- 
ple. Why, then, does it too frequently do 
nothing? Why is the young high-school 
graduate, more often than not, handicapped 
in his human relationships, his social and 
business dealings? Is it because the school 
lacks the foresight to offer him the training 
in social usage that would lessen or elimi- 
nate his social shortcomings? 

A youth’s social growth could and should 
compare favorably with the progress which 
he makes intellectually and physically. To 
attain this goal, however, the school must 
take care that instruction be coordinated 
with and related to the teen-ager’s own way 
of life. What he learns must be contempo- 
rary with his present level of experience. 
It must anticipate tomorrow's needs. It must 
help him be a little better today than he 
was yesterday. Most certainly, it must be 
practical. 

At South High School, Lima, Ohio, we 


Our personal-appearance laboratory 


have projected our ideas into specific under- 
takings. The core of our action remains 
constant: Social Conduct, an elective one- 
semester course in etiquette and appearance 
for girls and boys in the eleventh and 
twelfth grades of school. The units, too, 
after five years of planning and research, are 
more or less fixed: grooming, posture, 
clothes, speech, correct behavior at home, 
at school, in public, while traveling, at so- 
cial affairs, on dates, and at the table. 

Yet our continual striving for better 
methods effects a critical course-analysis 
which, in turn, stimulates us to further 
effort. Underneath this constant state of 
change which, we believe, indicates growth, 
lies our firm belief that a teen-ager must 
make consideration for others an integral 
part of his life if he is to be successful in 
his human relations, that he must be incul- 
cated with a lasting desire for better man- 
ners and a more appealing appearance if he 
is to give tangible proof of this considera- 
tion for his fellow beings. 

How does one go about the attainment 
of such a goal? One part of the procedure 
is to use the props for poise that are always 
available if we will only gather them to- 
gether and bring them into the classroom. 
Props for poise? The physical properties 
that help create the outer signs of inner 
serenity. 

Because the success of a social-conduct 
course seems to be in direct proportion to 
the teen-ager’s contact with working ma- 
terials and to his first-hand acquaintance 
with varied situations, we readily advocate 
audio-visual techniques and learn-by-doing 
methods. 

For posture work in class we use blocks 
of wood, two-by-four’s. For corrective work 
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outside class special exercises are suggested. 

To determine a boy's or a girl’s best 
shades and tints in clothes selection, we 
have 39 swatches of crepe paper. For 
further guidance we use our color charts 
for definite types: blonde, brownette, bru- 
nette, and red-head. We also have some 
color suggestions for our colored students. 

When studying clothes, the students 
examine 147 samples of suit materials and 
20 of topcoating. Pattern, color, and texture 
take on new meaning. Suits are worn to 
school, on a day set aside for that project, 
so that the boys can receive constructive 
criticism. The details discussed include: 
jacket, trouser, and sleeve lengths; jacket 
lapels; single- and double-breasted jackets; 
types of pockets; suit, shirt, tie, socks co- 
ordination; and color combinations. Tai- 
lored dresses worn by the girls are analyzed 
for line, color, texture, and fit. 

Student make-up demonstrations? The 
girls thoroughly clean their faces with 
cleansing cream and skin freshener, after 
which they make successive applications of 
make-up base, rouge, and powder. Putting 
on lipstick with a brush is the final step. 

Orange sticks, emery boards, olive oil, 
and cotton, the four manicure essentials, 
are all used in our hand-care project—which 
is for girls and boys alike. Six large groom- 
ing charts and innumerable pamphlets 
further heighten student interest in being 
well groomed. 

A tape measure and a Hollywood guide 
help determine whether a face is oval, 
round, square, diamond, triangular, or ob- 
long. With this information we have some- 
thing specific upon which to base hair 
styling. Fifteen sheets of hair styles give 
further help. 

Now that we have 56 samples of letter 
paper, 15 name cards, several wedding in- 
vitations and announcements, and some 
high-school graduation announcements, our 
unit on correspondence has assumed a more 
important role. 

A table setting chart, a place setting of 
flat silver (complete from cocktail fork to 


after-dinner coffee spoon), and 89 menus 
representing many types of restaurants 
throughout the country facilitate our discus- 
sions on table manners and restaurant 
procedure. 

Time tables from three different railroad 
lines and baggage checks help us plan trips 
by train. Bus and airplane pamphlets do the 
same for highway and airway travel. 

Our most recent addition is a series of 
filmstrips on etiquette and grooming which 
we shall use to supplement our textbook 
material. Also available for classroom use is 
the new tape-recorder, of real value when 
we study voice and conversation. 

Of all our props perhaps the clippings 
have the greatest potential value. Over a 
period of five years we have filed more than 
3,000 clippings. These have been alpha- 
betized under 117 topic headings, and 
placed in as many manila envelopes (each 
71% inches by 1014 inches). Thus, we need 
but a moment to determine the facts and 
the trends noted by current writers. At 
present these clippings are mainly reference 
and bulletin-board material, but they will 
furnish valuable stimuli for group discus- 
sions if ever we have an opaque-projector. 

How do we use our larger charts and 
other display material? We hang them from 
a 2-inch molding which circles the room at 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Social Conduct is an elective course 
in etiquette and personal appearance, 
offered to boys and girls in the eleventh 
and twelfth grades of South High 
School, Lima, Ohio. Miss Beery, who 
developed the course, and who teaches 
it, has reported on the etiquette phases 
of the work in previous CLEARING 
House articles. Here she tells about the 
course’s personal-appearance labora- 
tory—its files, equipment, and gadgets 
that can bring peace to the soul of a 
teen-ager by helping him to look right. 
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eye-level. From that vantage point they 
keep before our students some of the infor- 
mation that we hope will be absorbed. 

All of these props for poise are important 
teaching tools. Why? Because they are a 
means to an end: They help us convert 
theory into practice, subject matter into 
actuality. Nevertheless, they do have their 
limitations and their artificialities since 
they are more or less confined to the class- 
room. 


For more normal] situations we go outside 
the classroom. So far, these group projects 
or extracurricular activities have been re- 
stricted to parties, restaurant dining, and 
the usual school activities, but we do urge 
the students to practice everywhere the 
ideals and practices that we try to instill in 
them in class. While they practice, we con- 
tinue to gather together props for poise, 
media that rank high in our search for more 
effective teaching methods. 


* * TRICKS of the TRADE * * 


By TED GORDON 


CLIPPINGS A LA MODE~—Keep clip- 
pings for bulletin-board use filed in 10 x 
12 manila envelopes that have been la- 
belled by topics and alphabetized.—Mary 
Beery, Lima, Ohio. 


VOCABULARY—Words _ being __ the 
stumbling block in so many subjects and 
for so many students, why not make a 
game of the problem by teaching the 
youngsters to use the famous V sign with 
the fingers whenever a strange word pops 
into the discussion. Placed on the black- 
board and to one side, the words may build 
up to a helpful list. 


— 2 


Epiror’s Note: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others. Please try to limit contri- 
butions to 50 words or fewer—the briefer 
the better. Original ideas are preferred; if 
an item is not original, be sure to give your 
source. This publication reserves all rights 
to material submitted, and no items will be 
returned. Address contributions to THE 
CLEARING House. Dr. Gordon teaches in 
East Los Angeles Junior College, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


NAMES AGAIN—The teacher trying to 
learn the names of five different classes of 
students may make a tiny seating chart on a 
3 x 5 card and carry it in his hand or clip 
it inside the textbook being used.—Marian 
K. Jackson, Carver Jr. High School, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 


A JOKE, SON—To hold the attention of 
your pupils why not plan for a little lecture 
relief by leaving a place in your lesson plan 
for an occasional joke—and finding the joke 
instead of hoping that something comes to 
your mind.—Louis Streams, Jr., C. M. 
Washington High School, Thibodaux, La. 


WAXING—There’s such a thing as pro- 
tecting ordinary wooden objects—rulers, 
gavels, toys, etc.—by rubbing them down 
with ordinary paste floor wax. 


FINGERPOINT—You don’t have to 
mash your fingers driving in tacks or nails. 
Just place the nail or tack through a piece 
of paper or cardboard, hold the latter at a 
safe distance, and hammer away! P.S. 
Tweezers also make safe holders! P.S.S. 
There are also such gadgets as magnetized 
hammers! 
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GHOST TOWNS of 


Students engage in 
state-wide research 


URING ONE of the discussions in the 

American history class at Tracy Junior 
College, Tracy, Minn., in the spring of 
1947, the topic of ghost towns was brought 
up and a committee was appointed to see 
whether Minnesota had any settlements 
which would qualify in that category. The 
results of the preliminary report were, to 
me, astonishing. The committee had dis- 
covered several “lost” settlements within a 
few miles of Tracy. 

Members of the class became very inter- 
ested and letters were written to key people 
in every county in the state. The results 
were most gratifying. Oldtimers wrote of 
their lives in towns which had long since 
disappeared. Librarians sent clippings tell- 
ing of abandoned settlements. Historical 
associations were prompt about reporting 
the skeletons in their immediate localities. 
Only one county seemed to think that a 
ghost in the family of live communities 
would be a disgrace, and hastened to assure 
us that business was thriving and no settle- 
ments had ever been abandoned in that 
county. Incidentally, the investigators did 
not take these authorities at their word. By 
doing a little spade work the class was able 
to uncover stories of some rather well- 
developed ghosts. 

It was only logical that this study should 
soon be linked with Minnesota’s centennial 
celebration in 1949. The class increased 
their research activities, writing many let- 
ters, delving into county histories, and 
organizing and typing the stories as they 
were received. 

By the time the school year ended, more 
than one hundred accounts had been re- 
ceived and many leads to stories had been 
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By NEAL R. 


MERRITT 


opened. It seemed evident to both the class 
and myself that here was one research 
project which might go on indefinitely. 

Since many of the persons who sent in 
accounts to the class wanted to know the 
results of our investigation, we now began 
to plan for a pamphlet or small book which 
would place our material in readable form. 
Slowly but, I hope, surely the manuscript is 
being assembled as time is available. 

We hope that this is a living project, and 
since “Ghost Town” stories are still being 
received, we see no reason for believing 
otherwise. People are interested in the past 
history of their localities. They write very 
interestingly of bygone days. I would like 
to give a few quotations taken at random 
from accounts of several different vanished 
settlements: 

“Here was held the first election in 1854, 
when every voter got an office.” .. . “It 
coniained in its palmy period nearly a hun- 
dred houses of all kinds, and a population 
of 200 to goo. It continued to flourish until 
1868, when it was dealt a mortal blow by 
the St. Paul and Sioux City Railway Com- 
pany in its refusal to make it one of its sta- 
tions.” . . . “John Heimerdinger and his 
sons operated the mill all its life. When the 
river was too low, steam power was used. 
Flour from this mill was of excellent quality 
and customers continued plentiful.” .. . 
“Fist and knife fights were very common. 
But most of the settlers were ‘the salt of the 
earth’ type.” “There is a store there that 
was closed sometime in 1900 and every- 
thing stands as it was when it was closed.” 
..+ “The Chippewa Indians had named the 
river running through the village ‘Akiki 
Sibi,’ meaning Kettle River.” . . . “The 
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panic of 1857 struck a death-blow to Ninin- 
ger. Donnelly’s house may be all that re- 
mains today.” .. . “Liz was a gay old girl 
with whiskers on her chin and the vocabu- 
lary of a river driver.” . . . “Stone was 
shipped all over the state. The big rock for 
the piers of the inclined streetcar line at 


Duluth came from here.” . . . “Indians were 
numerous at this time. I never fought any 
because I was too young.” . . . “Here is the 


account of the first counterfeiting case in 
the state, which was in Carimona in 1856.” 

“Invariably the log drivers lost control of 
the floating trees and many went on down 
the Mississippi, ‘running wild,’ as they 
said.” .. . “The fort, of which nothing now 
remains, was a little more than a mile east 
of the Pomme de Terre River.” .. . “Told 
how two men came out of the nearby woods, 
entered the bank with drawn revolvers, 
cleaned up all the cash in the bank, and 
then fled to the cover of the deep dark tim- 
ber hard by.” 

“As for myself, I came over to Castle 
Garden in 18—. H—of a time first year. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


For fun, and a lively learning situa- 
tion suggests Mr. Merritt, let your so- 
cial-studies classes track down, and get 
data on, the ghost towns of your state 
or county. One of his junior-college 
classes engaged in that project in 
Minnesota, with “astonishing” results. 
Right off the bat they discovered several 
“lost” towns within a few miles of the 
college. And after they had obtained 
accounts of more than a hundred such 
places, they had evidence that the proj- 
ect might be continued indefinitely. 
Mr. Merritt taught in Tracy Junior 
College at the time. He now teaches 
in Manchester College, North Man- 
chester, Ind. 





Walked west spring 1886. Came to Minn. 
late Nov. 86. Worked g years for a farmer 
at four cents an hour to accumulate capi- 
tal.” ... “The story of the laying out of a 
‘city’ (Kandiyohi) for the Minnesota State 
Capitol in 1856.” ... “A rumored Indian 
uprising in 1891 checked the growth and 
many frightened families left the Rousseau 
Valley, traveling by ox team through 
Pelan.” . . . “My father, John White, op- 
erated a saw mill there in the 80's.” 

From these few excerpts you can see that 
we have uncovered, or brought together at 
least, many of the old stories of Minnesota. 
If this is research, then research is not only 
educational but socially interesting, too. 
Letters from leading people in the state 
proved to the students that these men, too, 
are interested in more than just their busi- 
nesses. Everywhere we found pride in the 
past as well as the present, and hope for the 
future. To many of the correspondents, the 
presence of the “ghost town” was only proof 
of progress. We have not tried to classify 
the reasons for the decay of communities, 
but the range is very wide—from fading 
gold or ore veins to by-passing by railroads 
or to slashed timber. 

For those of us who are still working on 
the project, there is the sense of cooperative 
accomplishment. We are now widely scat- 
tered but we still feel the unity of working 
together for the gathering of knowledge. 
More of this type of research could well be 
employed, upon a smaller scale, in high- 
school classes. History would then no longer 
be only in the past, but would be seen by 
the pupils as the past continuing into the 
present. Perhaps student-citizens would 
even be led to see their actions and sur- 
roundings as they will be viewed by coming 
generations. 

Certainly, after becoming better ac- 
quainted with “Ghost Towns of Minne- 
sota,” we are more than ever convinced 
that ability to adjust to changing condi- 
tions is essential to permanent progress. 
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THE RABBIT and the 
FOX’S HOUSE 


By 
FORREST F. HAWLEY 


EAR Ma’AM, 

The Animal-Rabbit Association 
meeting didn’t amount to much. Long 
periods of silence broken now and then by 
the thin, small voice of the President-Type 
Animal making futile pleas for Committee 
Reports and Seconds-to-Motions. Most of 
the Animals had come for the refreshment 
time After, anyway; a few had come to 
complain to the Rabbits about Other-Chil- 
dren’s grades on Their-Child’s report card. 
At last it was over, and Rabbit huddled in 
his place so as not to be trampled in the 
rush, 

As he finally reached the aisle, Mr. Fox, 
who dealt in real estate, fell in step along- 
side him. 

“Understand you're getting a new high 
school,” said Mr. Fox. 

“If the Animalslature appropriates the 
necessary funds,” amended Rabbit cau- 
tiously. 

“Ought to have a mighty fine plant, here. 
Then I won't feel so bad about the thirty 
carrots I’m getting nicked,” went on Mr. 
Fox, portentously. “I’m doing a bit of 
building, myself,” he continued, looking 
sharply at Rabbit. 

All through the small repast of coffee, 
doughnuts, and dry sandwiches, Rabbit was 
subjected to minute details and trivia of the 
forthcoming Fox-Hole. Rabbit listened 
politely (for he had read somewhere that 
“you could always tell a Rabbit—he was so 
interested in everything”), and grudgingly 
hoped he had learned something. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fox had spent many eve- 
nings in solemn and active conference, 
planning in argumentive exactitude the 
placing of each brick, lath, doorway, pic- 


ture, and plumbing outlet for their New 
Fox-Hole. They had visited other Fox- 
Holes, Warrens, and Nests; they had 
studied numerous photographs and plans 
and had gleaned and winnowed until they 
had decided upon the Great Ideal that was 
to be Their Personal Fox-Hole. 

This mental outline they had imprinted 
on paper, employing an Oyster to do the 
final Blue Pernts. They had conferred with 
a Walrus (he had a close friend who was a 
carpenter and consequently knew all about 
construction) about materials: what was 
best to use for roofing, siding, ceiling, floor- 
ing, insulating, plumbing, heating, paint- 
ing, porching, and sidewalking. 

They talked with Mr. Hogg, the banker, 
about mortgaging. 

Yes, sir, Rabbit, since this was to be 
Their Masterpiece, they were going to con- 
sult all sorts of Expert-Animals, employ 
only the best-trained Animals, who used the 
latest in Modern Tools and Equipment; 
they were going to insist that if the Carpen- 
ter-Animal needed any little thing, he was 
to ask and it should be given unto him. 
Furthermore, they, the Foxes, were going 
to be On Hand during the construction 
work and See-For-Themselves that all went 
well, After all, didn’t they know what they 
wanted? Hadn't they Studied-Up on the job 
at hand? After all, they knew what was 
needed, and they were going to oversee the 
job. 

“Yes, sir, Rabbit, it'll cost plenty carrots, 
but we'll have a finished product to be 
proud of!” 

And as he lit his cigar and left, Mr. Fox 
patted Rabbit on the shoulder. 

After Rabbit had helped wash the dishes 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


That Rabbit is back again, Mr. Haw- 
ley’s previous story about him, “A Rab- 
bit and His Carrots,” a satire on teach- 
ers’ salaries, appeared in the February 
1948 issue of THe CLEARING House. 
This time our Rabbit has a highfalu- 
tin’ vision which would be nice, if it 
could come true. The author is super- 
visor of the Special Education Depart- 
ment of the Burlington, Wash., Public 
Schools. 





(for the Rabbit end of the Animal-Rabbit 
Association had been responsible for the 
refreshments) and carefully locked the doors 
of the Hollow Stump, he ducked his head 
into his upturned collar and walked slowly 
home through the rain. And as he sloshed 
sodden foot ahead of sodden foot, Rabbit 
turned over in his mind what he had 
learned. 

Rabbit had just mailed in his returns to 
the Department of Eternal Revenue, and 
if it hadn’t been for that last batch of 
younguns, he wouldn’t have been able to 
tell his Carrot-Account from a hole in the 
ground. So you see Rabbit was Carrot- 
Minded. 

He had been to a Dinner (at a Carrot- 
and-a-Half a head) and had heard Repre- 
sentative-Type Animals from various organ- 
izations discussing current Animalslation as 
it affected Rabbits and their Animal- 
Charges. The Animal Legion, the Ante- 
lopes, the Hawks, the Mice, the Forage 
Club, and others had all sent Thinking 
Members. 

One of the more courageous Rabbits (no 
doubt with a private source of income) 
had said that here were the Rabbits paying 
dues to the National Rabbit Association 
and the State Rabbit Association to hire 
folks ta convince Parent-Animals how de- 
sirable it would be to improve conditions 


for the education of their young, while at 
the same time these Parent-Animals were 
heading the Opposition. 

The remark had seemed a little silly, but 
at the same time, one of the Antelopes (or 
possibly a Mice) had replied that he was 
“accustomed to paying for value received, 
and his Young Fourth-Grader doesn’t seem 
to be learning anything. He can’t quote 
Proust and doesn’t seem to be able to make 
head nor tail from the stock-market re- 
ports.” 

Well, Rabbit wondered to himself, as he 
hurried a bit faster. (He needed his sleep; 
it was getting late, and he had four more 
days, this week, of Integrating the Core 
Curriculum.) Well, maybe there was a con- 
nection. 

Mr. Fox had two young Foxlings in the 
Hollow Stump, yet he had never visited, 
nor as yet talked to a Rabbit unless on a 
Warren-Renting Basis. Mr. Fox, and the 
others who talked so feelingly about Value 
Received, had they ever thought of apply- 
ing Mr. Fox's Fox-Hole building principles 
to their children? Perhaps under the title 
of Citizen-Building Principles? 

As Rabbit turned into his driveway, he 
conjured up a picture—it was a strange 
scene: he saw Animals in groups and 
droves, small coveys, and full-fledged meet- 
ings of the larger social groups; they were 
discussing the State-of-the-Nation; deter- 
mining the Immediate-Present and the 
problems to be met and solved; wondering 
what type of Citizen would be best able to 
cope with the Immediate-Present and the 
Near-Future, what would be his principal 
characteristics, and what his mental attri- 
butes; trying to picture the Great Ideal 
of Citizenry. 

There was a Secretary-Bird recording all 
this in the minutes. 

There were Consulting Experts and big 
Administrator-Type Animals, Thinking 
Animals, visitors from College-Type Hol- 
low Stumps. Some were reading and inter- 
preting printed treatises and tracts. 
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Rabbit also saw Parent-Animals troop- 
ing to school with a glint in their eyes, 
coming from schools with a gleam—almost 
starry-eyed. They had been met by Rabbits 
who knew what they were and what they 
were doing, and could stand up on their 
feet and explain convincingly the latest 
Theories to which they subscribed. 

He saw frantic, flustered Administrator- 
Type Rabbits calling on Rabbit Commit- 
tees, Special Rabbits, Parent-Animals, and 
then dusting, revising, and polishing Four- 
Cylinder Curriculums that hadn't been 
overhauled (or even used) for years and 
years. 

He saw Informed Parent-Animals sup- 
porting (actively) campaigns to give Rab- 
bits better Tools and Equipment, better 
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Hollow Stumps, and also more Carrots. 

Rabbit blinked in surprise as he thought 
he saw—he blinked in disbelief! He saw 
Rabbits and Animals working and playing 
Together! 

“This,” muttered Rabbit as he opened 
the front door of his warren, “is fantastic! 
Imagine as much interest being shown in 
building Citizens as in building Fox- 
Holes!” 

Rabbit didn’t say anything to any of the 
other Rabbits about his little vision; they'd 
only laugh at him and busily begin scratch- 
ing their ears. 

Besides, no Rabbit is ever a Profit in his 
own community. 

As ever, 
THE SCRAPPIN’ LAPIN 


Our Town Is Our Classroom 


Fifty-six Elliott Place—that is the official address 
of Rutherford, N.J., High School. The block-square 
school property there houses classrooms, gyms, and 
playgrounds; but the student body can tell you 
that its learning is not limited to this location. 
Actually the mile-square borough of Rutherford 
furnishes “classrooms” for the young people of 
that community. 

The established educational principle of “learn- 
ing by doing” is understood and accepted by the 
citizens of Rutherford. What's more, they help the 
schools put it into practice. 

Take, for example, one of the local banking 
institutions—The Boiling Springs Saving and Loan 
Association. Every week this bank (like banks in 
other communities) handles the deposits for the 
school children. 

The learning process, however, does not drop with 
mere encouragement of thrift. Members of the 
bookkeeping class spend a day a week in the local 
bank, where they have access to the latest equip- 
ment in banking machines. After checking accounts 
at school, these young people post deposits, check 
balances, use money-counting machines; in short, 
they are learning banking procedures at the source 
and so are illuminating their textbooks by actually 


seeing and using the materials that are described 
therein. 

The student publication, the R-HI, is printed at 
the plant of the weekly town paper, the Rutherford 
Republican. Easy access to this printing establish- 
ment makes it possible for the student editors to 
plan each issue under the trained workers of the 
local paper. Copyreading, page layouts, headline 
writing—all benefit by the timely, pertinent (and 
always sympathetic) criticism of the professional 
newspaper people with whom the “cubs” come in 
contact. The newspaper office is stimulating, too, 
for it makes the school reporters news conscious. 

In the field of public speaking, perhaps more 
than any other, is there need for opportunities 
to “do” in order to “learn.” Here again the town 
comes forward with enriching experiences. Rotary, 
Lions, Chamber of Commerce, Woman's Club, 
Kiwanis, and many other organizations at one time 
or another (and sometimes several times a year) 
are hosts to the young Patrick Henrys of Ruther- 
ford High. Subjects vary all the way from the 
United States Constitution to pleas for money for 
trips and projects, as the students tell the towns- 
people of the problems and interests of the school.— 
A. M. BEACHNeR in New Jersey Educational Review. 











VILLAGE SCHOOL 


By 
WILLARD ABRAHAM 


LITTLE MORE than 200 miles west of 

Mexico City, slightly off the paved 
highway, is a village of 2,000 persons. 
Named Capula, it has more pigs than 
people on its streets. It is known—it known 
at all—for some ornate pottery which tour- 
ists buy in more “touristy” spots than Ca- 
pula is. The narrow streets in the village 
are cobblestone or dirt, often flooded and 
muddy from the short, regular summer 
rains. The entire town is Catholic, with a 
heredity of Indian culture. It has no elec- 
tricity (except in the church), and its main 
occupations are farming (corn and wheat) 
and pottery-making. 

I met one of its four teachers in a city 
about 15 miles from Capula—Morelia, 
where the University of Michoacan, in 
which I taught during the summer, is 
located. Although born in Mexico, Jose 
Tzintzun had worked for some years at 
the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 
pany in East Chicago, so he spoke English 
quite well. When we arrived in Capula 
a few days later, Mr. Tzintzun told us that 
he hadn’t expected us to come although 
he’d hoped we would, and that his “heart 
was full” at our having kept the promise. 

The school day was almost over when 
we drove down the stone road, with its 
deep holes and muddy puddles, and 
stopped at the school. As in most Mexican 
elementary schools, classes meet from 9 to 
12 and g to 5. The children stood up when 
we entered, and then sat down when Mr. 
Tzintzun introduced us as “professors from 
the United States.” They were shy and 
wouldn’t smile until we did, after which 
grins were frequent and friendly. Even 
though we talked with the teachers at the 
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front of one of the classrooms until almost 
6 o'clock, the children sat patiently, whis- 
pering a little, while they waited to be dis- 
missed. A short marching drill was put on 
for us, and then they were finished for the 
day. But many of them didn’t go home. 
They followed us and their teachers to a 
few houses where pottery was made and 
then back to our car, waving as we drove 
off. 

That’s just a slim outline of our first 
visit to the school at Capula. What we 
found out that time and on other visits 
is the real “meat” of this story. 

Centro Escolar Venustiano Carranza, the 
only school in Capula, has a kindergarten 
and four grades, four teachers, and about 
210 pupils, but many of the children are 
often absent. The room enrolments follow: 


Kindergarten and first grade (boys) ........ 85 
Kindergarten and first grade (girls) ........ 75 
Second, third, and fourth grade (boys) .... g1 
Second and third grade (girls) ............ 19 


Each room, even if it does have 85 chil- 
dren in it, has only one teacher. Although 
legally six years of schooling are required 
for all in Mexico, the requirement is not 
enforced, and protests to parents because 
their children do not attend generally do 
no good. Often parental opposition to the 
school is the main reason why the children 
do not attend. Most of the pupils don’t 
go beyond the first grade, as the enrolment 
figures indicate, because they are needed 
on the farm, at home, or in the work shops. 
The ages of the first graders range from 
6 to 11. Boys and girls are separated be- 
cause the townspeople want them to be; 
the teachers are opposed to that practice, 
as evidenced by the fact that two girls— 
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daughters of two of the teachers—study in 
the group of second-, third-, and fourth- 
grade boys. 

The entire supervisory personnel of the 
school consists of the four teachers. The 
children keep the rooms clean and do other 
janitorial services, frequently preferring to 
stay in the comfortable school surroundings 
rather than in the crowded conditions 
which often exist at home. 

Jose Tzintzun is the principal and also 
teaches second-, third-, and fourth-grade 
boys. About one-third of his students are 
usually absent. He had about eight years 
of schooling, but together with his wife, 
who also teaches in the Capula school, he 
is rapidly trying to fulfill by correspond- 
ence the government requirement that all 
teachers have 12 years of education. Despite 
his own halting knowledge of English, 
he teaches some of it to his fourth graders. 
He is paid 172 pesos a month, which at 
the rate of exchange early last summer 
amounted to about $35. 

His wife, Maria Tzintzun, teaches the 
75 kindergarten and first-grade girls for 
about $33 a month. She was taken to the 
United States when she was a year and a 
half old, went to the Reilly and Washing- 
ton schools in East Chicago, finished eighth 
grade, and stayed in this country until she 
was married. Her English is perfect, with- 
out accent, although she was apologetic 
because she said she seldom gets a chance 
to use it, since almost all of the townspeople 
speak only Spanish. Quietly, modestly, she 
told us she’d like to return to the United 
States where one of her sons is working, 
but realizes the difficulties involved be- 
cause of her large family; a few of her 
children were born here. Although she does 
not wear the traditional Mexican rebosa 
(shawl), she has her hair in neat braids, 
wears no make-up, and has the simple seren- 
ity and charm of a Mona Lisa. 

Juan Martines teaches the younger boys, 
and has about 65 of his 85 in class every 
day. He is paid about $31 a month, wears 
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overalls to school, had five years of school- 
ing himself, and worked for three years in 
the United States as a farm laborer. The 
fourth teacher, Maria Conception, teaches 
the second- and third-grade girls. She has 
had seven years of schooling and is paid 
about $33 a month. 

Each year the pay of teachers is auto- 
matically increased a little more than $1 
per month, but the highest earning possible 
in the Capula school is about $45 a month. 
It must, of course, be kept in mind that 
$45 in Mexico go further in meeting ex- 
penses than they do here. 

The correspondence study which Mr. and 
Mrs. Tzintzun take is a form of “job secur- 
ity,” since teachers have been told that 
eventually they will lose their jobs if they 
do not have 12 years of schooling. Only 
six of their eight years of education have 
been recognized by the department of edu- 
cation, but they have managed to complete 
three more years during the past three 
years, so they have only three to go. Period- 
ically they receive books and questions 
which they answer and return, and every 
December oral examinations are conducted 
in the state capital of Morelia. Subjects 
covered in these books and examinations 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Capula, Mexico, is a village of 
2,000 population. The Mexican Gov- 
ernment finances the public school— 
kindergarten and four grades—and 
there’s a law that all children must at- 
tend school for six years. But the com- 
munity hasn’t taken the school to its 
bosom. Most pupils are drop-outs be- 
fore the fourth grade. Mr. Abraham, 
who visited the school a number of 
times, tells about its operation and the 
problems of the teachers. He ts associ- 
ate professor of education of Roosevelt 
College, Chicago 5, Ill. 
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are chemistry, physics, biology, Spanish 
grammar, world and Mexican history, civics, 
algebra, geometry, English, and French. 

The Capula school is supported entirely 
by the national government. “If the school 
had to depend on local support, we’d have 
no school,” Mr. Tzintzun told us. The an- 
tagonism of many of the parents toward 
the school, and toward education in gen- 
eral, is shown in several ways. Despite the 
Federal law that all children are to be in 
school at the age of six, the fathers often 
don’t obey, fearful that education will take 
their children away from the work in 
which they are needed. 

Lack of interest in education is often 
due to the fact that many of the parents 
cannot read or write. Those who have farms 
have little time to learn; often they work 
from 4 A.M. to 7 P.M. in order to make ends 
meet. Others are afraid of something new 
or of failure. They may attend the church 
night school for one session, but that’s all. 
And another reason for not attending or 
wanting classes for themselves is the fre- 
quency of family feuds, which affect all 
human relationships in such a small, fairly 
isolated town where much intermarriage 
exists. About 15 parents attend the church 
night school, but the doors of the public 
school are closed at 5 P.M. It’s tough enough 
for the teachers to get the children to school 
without worrying too much about the 
parents, 

There is no doctor in the school, and 
no regular health examinations are given. 
If the teachers note that a child’s eyes are 
bad, they tell the child to tell his parents 
—and that’s where it usually ends. The one 
doctor in town doesn’t live there; he goes 
home to Morelia every night. 

In some ways the studies of the chil- 
dren resemble ours, but they also study 
Tarascan ceramics from pieces of pottery 
found in the nearby hills, Mexican geog- 
raphy and history, and embroidery. The 
older girls make their own clothes in class. 
In the first grade, reading is taught by 


sight and sound recognition of individual 
letters. In a familiar traditional manner, 
all who have books have them open on 
their desks while one pupil gets up and 
reads aloud. The others follow in order 
around the room. Two graves dating back 
to pre-Spanish times were recently found 
by the townspeople, providing a source of 
interest and study for the students. There 
is no teaching of religion in the school, 
despite the avowed Catholicism of the pop- 
ulation. 

Although the government pays the teach- 
ers, it provides no books and few materials 
for the students, another reason for some 
of the parents’ objections to the school. 
They just can’t afford to have their chil- 
dren attend even though the books are 
reasonable in price. The general-science 
text cost about 21 cents. 

The school itself is a substantial struc- 
ture built around an open courtyard, with 
doors opening on the court and windows 
to the outside. An open field next to the 
school is used for games, drill, and recess. 
In the school there are stone floors. There 
are no closets, so the students pile their 
broad-brimmed straw hats on the window 
sills when they enter. In the crowded lower- 
grade rooms two or three pupils sit at each 
desk. A teacher from the United States 
can’t help but be disturbed at just visit- 
ing a room which has that many faces star- 
ing up at him. The consolation for one 
who has visited many schools in Mexico 
is that others are often not so crowded, 
while many are modern, large, and would 
compare favorably with our own newest 
schools. 

Each room in the Capula school has a 
large cement board painted black, and in 
front of one room is a large statuette of 
Hidalgo, leader in the 1810 revolution 
against Spain. 

After a few minutes of getting used to a 
visitor, the pupils act like children any- 
where. One child finally becomes brave 
enough to shake hands, and then dozens 
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of other pupils crowd around, frequently 
coming back for a second or a third hand- 
shake. They practice the few English words 
which they know: “Hallo, Americano,” 
“goodbye,” “friend,” “good morning,” and 
others. Some are without shoes, although 
the clothing of practically all is clean. 
Their faces are scrubbed and their hair 
is combed. 

After fourth grade a few continue in 
school, going 15 miles away to Morelia. But 
most have dropped out by that time, des- 
pite the combined efforts of the teachers 
and the government, who by persuasion 
and law try to keep them in school as 
long as possible. 

The school year extends from February 
through November, with vacation during 
the months of December and January. 

We went back to Capula several times 
because the Tzintzuns became good friends 
of ours. They missed the United States and 
wanted to hear about it. To them we 
seemed like visitors from another world, 
and they, their children, and the pupils 
made us feel important but also extremely 
welcome and at home. 

Every year near the end of July the 
town has an eight-day fiesta, which was cut 
down to two days this year at the request 
of the priest; an eight-day fiesta costs too 
much, he told them. We visited Capula on 
July 26 and saw men dance in Spanish 
army uniforms that date back to the revolu- 
tion of 1810, dancing to band music which, 
as in most Mexican towns, is vibrant, rich, 
and memorably rhythmic. We saw hun- 
dreds of people line a street to watch men 
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on horseback who rode down it and tried 
to strike a spear through a metal ring sus- 
pended from a cloth stretched across the 
road. Most of the men missed the ring, 
even though they had three chances. We 
had tintype pictures taken with the Tzint- 
zuns against the old-fashioned backdrop of 
an old Spanish town. 

On our last visit Mrs. Tzintzun prepared 
dinner for us in the school kitchen; we 
ate in the courtyard, with a profusion of 
red and white dahlias on the table. It was 
a mixed United States-Mexican meal of 
soup, chicken, fried potatoes, macaroni, 
and a very hot sauce for the meat and 
potatoes. Tortillas were piled high on 
plates. Before we ate, children stood around 
and stared at us, smiling when we smiled, 
shyly extending their hands toward us, 
answering quickly to our queries. The food 
was brought in across the court by almost 
a steady procession of little girls. We 
noticed several things there for our bene- 
fit: A new glass water pitcher, regular white 
bread stacked high, paper napkins. 

After dinner when the children returned 
to school from their long mid-day recess, 
which extends from 12 to 3, they stood out 
in the school courtyard and in unison said 
goodbye to us. They sent their best re- 
gards to their friends in our country, to 
“los ninos in los Estados Unidos.”” Before 
we left that day the Tzintzuns urged us to 
write and send pictures of them which we 
had taken, and to send them a copy of this 
article if it were published. It will be a 
very important day for them and their 
school when they receive it. 


Noun—in Motion 
By B. JO KINNICK 


In regard to English grammar 
I support the purist faction, 
But—though “boy” is not a verb, 
Certainly it denotes action! 











ARCHIE: 
The Pride of the Science Room 


By M. SANDFORD COOMBS 


RCHIE Is dead, And mourning prevails in 
8C. After all, he—I1 mean she—had 
lived out the allotted life span, but as the 
children said, “But it’s Archie, Miss 
Coombs. It’s different.” 

I am sure that if it were not beneath the 
dignity of a class soon to be graduated, we 
would have had a funeral complete with 
flowers. 

Writing Archie’s story is a bit difficult. It 
is more a series of incidents, no main theme, 
no motivation, just Archie. 

It all began one morning two years ago 
this fall at about 8:30 a.M., when the build- 
ing principal called my room. 

“Miss Coombs, there are a couple of boys 
here who want to come up. They have— 
something—to show you. Is it all right?” 

Of course I said “Certainly,” and in three 
minutes Bill, all smiles and charm (his spe- 
cialty), and a friend of his appeared in the 
doorway. Also a large round tin can (by the 
label his mother’s sugar bucket) punctured 
with holes at the top. The second boy 
simply squirmed and smiled like a friendly 
puppy all through the interview. With an 
air of intense secrecy Bill asked: 

“Miss Coombs, you remember Bobby—?” 

I nodded. 

“He loved science, Miss Coombs.” 

I nodded again. After all, the wise teacher 
allows for flights of imagination. Bobby's 
loving science was distinctly one. 

Bill now drew a long breath, clutched at 
the can more firmly, and hurried on. 

“Miss Coombs, do you know what a red 
hamster is?” 

This time I shook my head. Then the 
words tumbled out of Bill’s mouth like the 


spate of a spring flood and the other boy 
circled round like a tugboat. 

“Well, it’s an animal and they have a lot 
of them at school, I mean high school, and 
they got them from a place and they gave 
half of them out to the kids to take home 
for experimental feeding and told them 
how and all, and Bobby, he got one, and his 
mother threw it out.” 

Bill paused here for me to realize the 
enormity of this act. “So Bobby, he gave 
him to me and I took him home but my 
father, he blew his top, and, Miss Coombs, 
may we please have it in class, we'll feed it 
and everything and it eats vegetables and 
they have to be washed in water and he 
don’t bite and—lookit, Miss Coombs.” With 
that he whisked the cover off the can and 
gentled the occupant into the palm of his 
hand. 

Bill’s hand is big, like Bill, and the 
slightly shivering furry beastie looked lost. 
The wiggling nose, beady eyes, and soft 
coat made it most appealing. Immediately I 
felt that Bobby’s mother and Bill's father 
were narrow minded. 

“Well,” I said slowly, “there’s not a cage 
left whole since the time the boys got fool- 
ing with them, but the big terrarium with 
the leak in it, that you haven't fixed yet, 
might do. Put him in now, anyway, and 
we'll see what we can do.” 

When the class entered that day Bill was 
at the door shushing all and sundry, ex- 
plaining that the “new animal's” nerves 
were delicate and he was not to be fright- 
ened. By noon everyone in the school knew 
there was something new in the science 
room, and I had to limit visitors to five at a 
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time. By the next day we were swamped 
with lettuce leaves, carrots, apples, cabbage, 
potatoes, and spinach, By Friday there had 
been a fist fight over who would take “the 
animal” home for the week end. For Bill in- 
sisted that the room would get too cold and 
he would die. So for four long months on 
each Friday night I drove our little hamster 
in his cage, muffled in an auto robe, to the 
home of the boy or girl who had claimed 
him for that week end, and picked him and 
his guardian up the following Monday 
morning. Frankly I wondered how that 
would work out, but he always returned as 
gay as ever. 

In fact the only time our pet was ill was 
when someone fed him a well-known brand 
of cough drops in direct opposition to the 
fiat of “‘no sweets.” The class felt worse than 
he did and public opinion prevented any 
repetition of the near tragedy. 

A class meeting, of unusual sprightliness, 
had named him “Archie.” When the class 
discovered a half-year later that he was she, 
they still stuck to the old name—“Arche- 
lina” took too long to say. 

Every adult in the building, from the 
supervising principal to the cafeteria work- 
ers, dropped in at sundry times (and more 
than once) to feed Archie, watching his 
eager nibbling and storing of food in his 
cheek pockets, and his equally eager hiding 
of it in his newspaper-strip hideout. A spe- 
cial committee came in early each morning 
to feed him officially, clean his cage, and 
exercise him on the big laboratory table. 

In my spare periods I would bring up a 
dozen of the lower-grade children and let 
some picked eighth grader tell them all 
about the little, reddish-brown beast and 
even let them feed him. 

When it began to draw near time for our 
assembly program, the usual wail rent the 
air: “Have we gotta have a sensible pro- 
gram? Why can’t we just have wisecracks? 
There ain’t no fun in a science pro- 
gram. We don’t want the kids to be bored at 
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us.” Finally a voice declared, “Let’s put 
Archie on the stage.” 

That gave me an idea and I said, “Listen, 
we have just fifteen minutes before the bell 
rings. Tell me all the jokes you can think 
of, all the funny things you want to do on 
the stage, and let me get them down. Then 
I think I can fix up something.” Out of the 
welter of remarks I gathered that if it was 
made funny, “like silly mistakes we 
wouldn’t make,” and if they could “take 
off’ some of the faculty, a science play 
might be considered. 

The next morning I passed a few sheets 
of paper to the program committee. 

“Here is an idea of a play. It’s got funny 
mistakes, and it’s got Archie, and I have 
made the teachers come in all the time to 
feed him, just when it is not convenient. 
You can fill in the details.” 

This they did to such good effect that 
the play was a huge success and Archie's 
cage, center front on the stage, was the 
focal point of all activity. 

Come summer one of the boys took him 
home, returning him (of course it is her, but 
I never got reconciled, either, to the fact of 
sex) in fine condition in the fall. And so it 
continued with two more classes. Archie was 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Archie was a very small Displaced 
Animal—a refugee from the high school 
and from the irate parents of two of 
Miss Coombs’ eighth-grade students. 
She and her science class adopted this 
red hamster. A hamster is—well, uh—a 
sort of pocket edition of a guinea pig, 
without the shrill squeals. The little ro- 
dent burrowed his way into the hearts 
of the class and its many visitors, and 
became irreplaceable. Miss Coombs 
teaches general science in Belmont 
Boulevard School, Elmont, L. I., N. Y. 
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handed down as a sacred trust till old age 
claimed him (her) at last. 

As Archie’s strength began to fail the 
boys insisted I take him to the pet shop 
man, and they went along, too, to hear the 
diagnosis. He was very kind and after look- 
ing Archie over said, “It’s just got old, no 
one can do anything. I'll put him out of the 
way for you. He'll never know—” But one 
of the boys with me fairly snatched him 
from the calloused hand. 


“Nothin’ doin’,” he announced briefly. 
“It's Archie and he’s going to die his own 
way.” Which he finally did, peacefully at 
night in his sleep. 

And the odd thing is that though Archie, 
as an opening wedge, led to a pair of white 
rats and their offspring, a pair of guinea 
pigs and three or four other hamsters, not 
one ever took Archie’s place, not one ever 
welded a class together as did Bill's little 
refugee from the high school. 


Recently They Said: 


Fair Game 


Three days for pheasants, thirty days for ducks, 
one day for deer—but it’s open season the year 
round on school superintendents. And are the 
hunters of this homunculus animal many and fe- 
rocious! 

There's Marksman Board Member who's gun- 
ning for the poor administrator because of an ego 
not properly stroked. Mrs. Grundy aims her bee- 
bee rifle, exclaiming “too many new-fangled no- 
tions,” while Mrs. Bogart scores a sling-shot bulls- 
eye with “the school’s behind the times.” There 
are shots in the dark from local politicians. The 
student-strike is a new, lethal weapon. Merchants 
heave “need-a-businessman-in-that-post” rocks. And 
the shrapnel—“tax-eater,” “pink,” “sadist,” “dic- 
tator,” “wishy-washy”—whistle round the shaking, 
grey head.—H.P. in The Kansas Teacher. 


Continuous Publicity 


Short, heated, high-pressure campaigns for bet- 
ter schools are very tempting, in the belief that 
the problem being dealt with is an “emergency” 
facing the schools. However, such campaigns fall 
considerably short of the need generally. High- 
pressure campaigns, even for the most defensible 
reasons, often breed suspicion. The people feel 
that they should be given sufficient time to con- 
sider all the facts involved. 

The public-relations program should be regu- 
larly carried on as an indispensable part of the 
professional responsibility of all teachers and school 
administrators.—LesLig L. CHISHOLM in California 
Journal of Secondary Education. 


Pass the Bicarbonate! 


A “banquet” is always standard convention equip- 
ment, It is one place where the inn keeper has the 
conventioneers at his mercy. The “banquet” costs 
anywhere from a dollar-fifty to fifty dollars but 
always contains the same inedibles in the form of 
half-cooked, tough meat steeped in a sauce any 
judge would consider grounds for divorce, lumpy 
potatoes, a nickel’s worth of raw vegetables, and 
another nickel’s worth of the same, half-heartedly 
heated but not seasoned, all ending with a des- 
sert calculated to frighten away Morpheus with 
more surety than a sick baby. Those who survive the 
“feast” of victuals are offered a repertoire of equally 
indigestible speeches.—B. A. AUGHINBAUGH in Audio- 
Visual Guide. 


Here’s Real Motivation 


The magic words, “You may get these on the 
test,” were all the motivation once needed. How- 
ever, the writer has learned a new method of 
interesting the pupils in the accumulation of bits 
of knowledge. He now uses the appeal of a teacher 
in one of Webster's cartoons (“The Unseen Audi- 
ence,” New York Herald Tribune, January 7, 
1948): 

“Children, you do not realize the importance 
of hard, conscientious study. Suppose in after 
years you get on a quiz program and are asked 
who discovered America. You cannot answer and 
the seven thousand dollars’ jackpot goes to an 
educated person. Can you afford to lose all that 
moola?”—Morris ROSENBLUM in “The Antiquarian’s 
Corner,” from High Points. 
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EDUCATION 


Work experience 
right in school 


WITH A PROFIT 


By 
CLARENCE M. CONKLING 


IME: The fall of ’46. 
Place: The Sedro Woolley, Wash., 
High School, enrolment, 550. 

The Powers That Be desired to institute 
a work-experience program, built around 
the commercial department. What could we 
do (a) in the school program itself, and (b) 
outside the school? 

We browsed, prodded, investigated, and 
made a beginning, of all places, in the 
principal's office, which was all cluttered up 
with Small Chores, Lost Articles to be Re- 
turned, Cafeteria Tickets, Special Events 
Tickets, Stamps, Envelopes, and What-not 
to be sold and accounted for—nuisances to 
the office, additional work for the hard- 
pressed staff, creators of unwanted traffic. 

After a bit of organizing and throwing 
around of the pro’s and con's, the book- 
keeping class—27 seniors, most of whom 
were also typists and stenos—cleaned up a 
narrow abandoned cloakroom off the main 
hall, borrowed an unused cash register, and 
opened up for big business as a Lost and 
Found Department. For a ten-cent service 
charge a lost article was returned to its 
owner. The first month we “made” the 
handsome profit of $2.60. Thus was started 
in lowly manner what later developed into 
an eye-opener. It was good, but not enough. 

Following some heated debate entitled 
“Reactions of Merchants on Main Street,” 
we received permission to sell candy and 
other items. Now we were rarin’ to go! We 
combed the country for candy (remember 
short rations in the spring of '47?). We 
begged. We cajoled. Finally one wholesaler 


broke down and promised 15 boxes of 
candy—24 bars to the box. 

We got five boxes. 

Five boxes lasted one and a half days. 
(Footnote: we now buy g5 boxes a week.) 

But that was a start. Now we just must 
have a name. One whole box of 24 precious 
bars was posted as a prize, and the judges 
picked “Cub Hollow” (quite appropriate, 
since our location was almost a hole-in-the- 
wall, and moreover our swarthy athletes are 
dubbed the Cubs.) 

The next school year, 1947-48, found Cub 
Hollow in full swing, continually growing 
in receipts and activities. 


Activities Carried On 


A. In Cub Hollow Itself: 

1. Retailing of candy, pencils, stamps, envelopes, 
and special novelties. 

2. Operating Lost and Found Department. 

3. Selling cafeteria tickets, $4 each. 

4. Selling tickets for rides on “rooter busses” to 
away-from-home events, and for rides on “ski 
busses” to nearby resorts. 


B. Activities away from Cub Hollow: 
1. Selling tickets at athletic and drama events. 
2. Cashiering in the high-school cafeteria. 


Organization of the Commercial Club 


Each member of the bookkeeping class 
is considered a member of the Commercial 
Club, with full voting rights. All elections of 
officers and club business are carried on 
during this class period; thus much real 
business theory is brought out in the discus- 
sion of matters pertaining to the operation 
of Cub Hollow and related affairs. Officers 
are elected each quarter, and are not eligi- 
ble for re-election, so everyone will get 
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valuable experience from holding office. 
The officers include: 

Manager: general overseer, responsible to me. All 
other officers responsible to the manager. 

Purchasing Agent: keeps track of slow and fast 
stock and buys candy; responsible for invoice file 
and purchases journal. 

Cashier: makes deposits, writes checks, pays bills, 
files tax returns; responsible for the cash journal. 

Auditor: checks cash in register against register 
readings after each shift; responsible for daily cash 
report (which includes Overs and Shorts); takes 
weekly inventory of stock. 

Secretary: keeps the minutes, handles the corre- 
spondence. 

Ticket Sales Manager: obtains ticket-sellers for 
all events. 

Cub Hollow is open three shifts—one- 
half hour before school, one-half hour be- 
fore lunch and during the lunch period, 
one-half hour before the final afternoon 
bell, and about ten minutes after school. 
Two students are on hand for each shift. 
Members are assigned a shift which does not 
interfere with regular class schedules. 

Cash is deposited twice weekly: Tuesday, 
which facilitates the making of the weekly 
income and cost report; Friday, so as not 
to have a large amount of cash on hand over 
the week-end. 

The weekly inventory is taken each Tues- 
day afternoon when stock is low, since candy 
is purchased each Wednesday morning. 
These inventories are used in connection 
with the cash record to ascertain the amount 
of money we should have received for the 
goods “‘sold.” This is a fair check on how 
much candy the workers eat. Since they 
realize they are robbing themselves of profit 
when they take candy, most of them buy it. 

Besides these records, which are kept for 
our “regular” candy business, other records 
are necessary for our varied activities: 

1. A record of cafeteria tickets sold. This record, 
with money received, is given each day to the cafe- 
teria bookkeeper. 

2. A record of receipts from “rooter busses,” etc.; 
this money is passed on to the Associated Student 
Body bookkeeper. 

§- A record of articles found. Loser may regain 
article for 10-cent service charge. If article is not 


claimed within go days, finder may claim it. Un- 
claimed articles are sold at auction or given to the 
Goodwill. All library books and textbooks are re- 
turned without charge. 


The organization of Cub Hollow is not 
really on a strict business basis. No stock 
is sold, no salaries are paid. These matters 
have been discussed and turned down. Most 
of the “profits” go into the paying of ex- 
penses of “field trips.” Last year we took 
three such trips, all to Seattle, about 70 
miles distant. All expenses for meals and 
transportation were paid by Cub Hollow. 


Trip 1 (Cost $70). Visited the University of Wash- 
ington, had lunch on the campus. Visited the Lake 
Washington ship locks (second largest to the Panama 
Canal locks) and the zoo. Had supper at a sea-food 
restaurant en route home. 

Trip 2 (Cost $45). Visited the mail-order and ac- 
counting department of Sears Roebuck & Co. Guests 
of “Sears” for lunch in their company lunchroom. 
Visited the machine accounting, billing, and mailing 
departments of the Puget Sound Light & Power Co. 
Supper en route home. 

Trip 3 (Cost $136). Visited and studied the ground 
forces, and were “oriented” by the Pan-American 
Airways, Boeing Field. Had lunch at the Sky Room. 
Were guests of Pan-American on a flight to Victoria, 
B. C. This was an 80-minute flight in a 4-motor 
“Clipper.” We offered to charter the plane—cost 
$140—but were given the ride free. Return home via 
the Great Northern Railway, with supper on the 
diner. 

Other expenditures of Cub Hollow included: 


CABR, MOG ccccccccccccccccccccscecs $20.00 
Christmas decorations for the cafeteria ....... 9-50 
Decorations for Pep Club parade float ....... 7.50 
Commercial department awards ............. 24.00 
Improvements to Cub Hollow ............... 10.00 
Purchase of machine equipment for the com- 
mercial department ...........+.-++0e000: 68.00 
Licenses and taxes (3% sales tax in the State 
ee TTT TITIIT TITTLE Tee 94.00 
Balance to use in starting the 1948-49 year ... 47.00 


Perhaps the results of the project can be 
better emphasized by listing the amount of 
money, from whatever source, handled by 
the students. 


Income from candy sales, Lost & Found 


Rn GOR. occ cnccccdvcccedosesosccees $ 2,784.55 
Money handled as cashiers to 23 athletic 
Cac ateutukdbas end Cuba been eue 6,522.89 
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EDUCATION WITH A PROFIT 


Money handled in Cub Hollow from sales 

of 717 cafeteria tickets .............+00. 3,185.95 
Money handled from cash sales in cafeteria 2,807.74 
Money handled from sales of Rooter- and 


oe fee eet eae 241.50 
Total amount handled by Commercial 
GE. vocdnindchnasionsaeehenenel $15,542.63 


The dollar-and-cent results do not show 
the real value value of such an activity. 
Such things as expedient handling of 
money; making correct change; learning 
how to get along with the public; keeping 
proper accounting records; making out 
daily and weekly reports, with the daily 
routine involved; filling out and filing tax 
returns, due bi-monthly; becoming ac- 
quainted with the necessary steps in open- 
ing up for business, which includes obtain- 
ing a retail license to do business; judging 
merchandise to know the likes and wants of 
the customer; noting trends in buying due 
to season, weather, unemployment, etc., 
cannot be measured in cold figures. Such 
activties constitute real education—learning 
by doing. 

One outstanding result of Cub Hollow is 
that the principal's office is remarkably free 
of all “business” not strictly administrative. 


The Outlook for 1948-49 


Our “take” from sales of cafeteria tickets 
and from the handling of cash sales in the 
cafeteria will be much larger, since we did 
not take over this “job” last year until 
November. 

Student Body Association season tickets 
were sold in Cub Hollow this year—some 
$1,600 worth. 

We have laid battleship linoleum, in- 
stalled floodlights, rebuilt our display 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


The commercial department of Sedro 
Woolley, Wash., High School set about 
giving its students work experiences in 
the school. Before long the commercial 
students had relieved the principal's of- 
fice of a lot of chores, was operating a 
store, was handling the sale of tickets 
for school events, and otherwise was 
reaching out for “business.” Mr, Conk- 
ling teaches in the school. 





counter, redecorated, and purchased an 
electric heater. 

A “Safe Deposit” service will be a new 
feature this year. Money will be placed in an 
individual locked box, and the key given 
to the depositor. This service is an answer 
to a recent wave of losses of money left in 
student hall lockers. 

Does such a project make a great deal of 
extra work for the sponsor? Not too much. 
Cub Hollow is managed and operated by 
the students and they develop their own 
ideas. It takes some suggestions, some en- 
couragement, and some supervision, but 
young students are ready and anxious for 
the opportunity to prove that they can par- 
ticipate as “adults” in an activity. Very 
often the students have the best ideas. 

Does the operation of such a candy store 
rob the cafeteria of revenue? The income of 
our cafeteria has increased since the opening 
of Cub Hollow. If students go “to town” for 
sweets at noon, they will eat there; if they 
can get candy and gum at school they will 
eat at school. 


Teachers continue to look at their new classes with surprise, as if to say, “Look what 
somebody did to me!" They speak of a “poor class” or a “good class.” School administration 
must be aware of the selective nature of teacher attitudes, and develop an in-service train- 
ing program to bring about a common acceptance of the human value of all youth.— 
Harowp Spears in California Journal of Secondary Education. 














COUNSELING through 
GROUP ACTIVITIES 


By DAVID H. JENKINS 


EFORE WE GO into the problems of group 
B counseling let us consider for a mo- 
ment a story about Mr. X and what this 
hypothetical Mr. X did in developing his 
counseling program. 

Mr. X had been facing some difficulties in 
counseling his students. He was finding, for 
instance, that although John and he had 
held some excellent interviews, and John 
had gained some insight, there was still not 
the change in his behavior that was desired. 
The counseling relationship was fine, but no 
change happened. With some other boys he 
was having difficulty getting any kind of 
relationship established—they just didn’t 
want any help from an adult. And other 
problems were similar. There seemed to be 
so much to be done, so many counseling 
contacts that needed to be made, and Mr. X 
just didn’t have enough time to see every- 
one who needed to be seen. 

To make a long hypothetical story a short 
one, Mr. X got the idea of working through 
small groups to help meet these problems. 
To prepare himself for this kind of tech- 
nique he studied about groups and got some 
good training in the necessary skills of 
working with groups. He knew that train- 
ing in methods of being a good group leader 
was as necessary as it was in methods of 
being a good interviewer. Then he went to 
work. 

Mr. X persuaded six or eight boys whom 
he had been counseling to meet together. 
He suggested to them that they might like 
to start a “Human Relations Club” in 
which they could work together on problems 
of how to get along with people better. The 
boys were dubious at first—the idea sounded 
all right, but they hadn’t been too happy in 


some of their school clubs with adult lead- 
ers. Well, they finally gave it a try. So Mr. X 
and the boys settled down together to see 
what they could get out of such an activity. 
There were some difficult moments in the 
process, but as we look in on them several 
meetings later this is what we might ob- 
serve: 

The boys and Mr. X are sitting in- 
formally together having a discussion. They 
seem to be talking about something that 
happened in a class that morning. The dis- 
cussion seems friendly and interested, with 
the boys doing most of the talking. There 
doesn’t seem to be any argument—they seem 
to know what they are talking about and 
where they want to go in their discussion. 

One of them says, “I can’t quite get the 
idea of what happened. Why don’t John 
and Mack act it out for us exactly as they 
remember it happening, then we can all talk 
about it better?” The group agrees. John be- 
comes the teacher, Mack remains himself, 
and they act out what happened. As soon as 
they finish the boys begin to analyze the 
situation as they saw it, trying to figure out 
why it happened as it did. Then they begin 
to suggest to Mack things he might have 
done differently so the teacher wouldn't 
have become angry. Soon Mack says, “Let 
me try that idea out.” 

John becomes the teacher again, acting 
as he felt the teacher would act, and they 
start the same scene over. This time Mack 
tries the new idea and finds the teacher re- 
sponding quite differently. The boys now 
feel that it is a good idea, and they discuss 
for a few minutes why it worked and what 
it might mean. Then they decide to try this 
idea out during the next few days and re- 
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port back to the group how it actually 
worked. That way they can tell what 
changes they may want to make to improve 
the idea. 

Now it’s about time for them to end their 
meeting. Someone says, ““Time’s about up— 
let’s take a look at our meeting today.” And 
here they call on the member who has been 
acting as their group observer to lead them 
in a discussion of how good they thought 
this meeting was in comparison with the 
earlier meetings and why. The observer sug- 
gests some of the problems which he felt 
had prevented this meeting from being as 
effective as it could have been. With this 
lead-off, the members criticize and evaluate 
one another’s behavior as group members as 
well as their own, and make suggestions as 
to what each needs to do to improve future 
meetings. Today Mr. X and Bill are given 
special attention because they got into a 
little argument over a point instead of try- 
ing to clear it up cooperatively. 

Mr. X has been in the group, participat- 
ing like any of the other members. His sug- 
gestions are considered along with those of 
the other members and rejected just about 
as often as those of anyone else. But he has 
built a good group here. It’s quite amazing, 
but the leader and the boys keep talking 
about “we” and “us,” not “you” and “I.” 
They seem to have a real appreciation of 
one another even though they were rather 
direct in some of their criticisms. They have 
learned how much they can gain from shar- 
ing their feelings and ideas together. 

Now, Mr. X looks at counseling in this 
way: He feels that the purpose of counsel- 
ing is to initiate and encourage change in 
the pupil. This may be a change in the 
way he behaves in the class or corridor, or 
it may be a change in his attitudes toward 
school in general and toward study. It may 
also include changes in the way he looks at 
the people around him—whether he sees 
them as being friendly and helpful or as 
hostile. So Mr. X was willing to go beyond 
individual techniques and explore the pos- 
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sibilities of group techniques to see if they 
would be helpful in making some of the 
changes which seemed needed in the pupils. 

Here are four questions for which Mr. X 
felt he needed answers before using group 
techniques: 

1. What values does a group situation offer for 
counseling, that is, for stimulating changed be- 
havior or attitudes in the pupil? 

2. What is the nature of the group that can 
supply the best counseling situation and how may 
it be built? 

3. What are some group-counseling techniques 
one might use? 

4. Where can this kind of group be found, or 
built, within the school curriculum? 

Let us turn to Mr. X’s first question, 
“What values does the group situation offer 
toward inducing change in a pupil?” 

First, participation in a healthy group 
supplies a supportive relationship to the 
student. He is given a membership in a 
group and now belongs to something. This 
very fact of belonging may be a partial solu- 
tion for some unadjusted students, giving 
them some feeling of acceptance by others. 
It may remove others from a feeling of 
“being alone in a hostile world” to, at the 
very least, being together with a few others, 
“all of us against a hostile world.” At least 
a small part of the world is no longer hostile 
to this individual and this process may con- 
tinue to expand. 

In the second place, the group offers a 
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Sometimes, says Mr. Jenkins, group 
counseling can be more effective than 
individual conferences. He reports four 
advantages for the former technique. 
The author formerly was a member of 
the Research Center for Group Dynam- 
ics at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and is now a member of 
the faculty of the School of Education, 
University of Michigan at Ann Arbor. 














sharing experience, the group correlate, per- 
haps, of rapport. This, in a group, differs 
from the individual counseling situation for 
it offers a two-way sharing, a mutual inter- 
change of problems with other group mem- 
bers. 

At least four results seem possible from 
this sharing experience. Each student be- 
gins to see that other students have prob- 
lems too, he is no longer “different” because 
of his problem, and this may relieve some 
of his anxiety. Also, he begins to see other 
members as a resource for help in diagnos- 
ing his problem, in giving insight, and in 
suggesting possible changes or solutions. 
Moreover, by sharing, he learns that it is 
acceptable behavior to discuss problems, 
and he learns how to consider his own prob- 
lems more objectively. He finds it no longer 
necessary to contain his new problems with- 
in himself. His response to a new problem 
can become a reason for group contact 
rather than a reason for cutting himself off 
from groups. Finally, he finds that, in 
return for the assistance he is given by the 
group, he can make valuable contributions 
toward helping someone else with another 
problem. 

A third value is that group experience 
will permit the group members to see that 
problems of getting along with people are 
two-way problems. They can begin to learn 
that the group, itself, may need to change its 
behavior and attitudes toward the student 
as much as he needs to change his behavior 
toward the group. This insight undoubtedly 
accelerates the individual adjustment. A 
simple example of this is presented by a 
pupil with a speech difficulty which is ag- 
gravated by group laughter. As the group 
comes to understand this reaction they can 
understand that they must help in meeting 
the problem by avoiding laughter at an in- 
appropriate time so that this student can 
begin to work out a desirable adjustment. 

A final major value is that a group situa- 
tion is one in which changed behavior can 
be practiced. With a group oriented to the 
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adjustment problems of its members, it can 
give attention to improving the relation- 
ships in its own group. Learning can begin 
“at home” in a “real life” learning situa- 
tion. 

We saw how Mr. X’s group evaluated 
their own group and their own behavior. 
This was learning by immediate experience. 
In addition, practice can be carried on to 
improve the techniques of “getting along 
better together, at little emotional loss or 
cost in a supportive, sharing group. Practice 
can be play-acted (role-played) without 
strong emotion. Failures in practice are not 
disastrous—they can be occasions for trying 
it a different way and seeing how it works. 
Actual success in practice can also demon- 
strate that change is possible. “It can be 
done differently, because I practiced it that 
way.” 

Now, to meet Mr. X’s second question, 
“What is the nature of the group that can 
supply these values?” let us list several of the 
more important qualities: 


1. It must be a group that has a feeling of control 
over its own destiny; it is not dominated by out- 
group members nor subject to arbitrary control. Here 
is a big problem in a school system. 

2. It is a group that accepts each member as a 
person. It may not approve of what an individual 
does, but it does not reject him, only his behavior. 

3. It has a feeling of common purpose. It knows 
why it is together and where it wants to go. 

4. It gives its members a sense of progress and of 
satisfaction. 

These qualities are found in a basically demo- 
cratic group which is composed of interdependent, 
but independent, persons. 


How, then, can such a group be built? 

Mr. X knew, in planning for his club, 
that what he did during the first few meet- 
ings would be crucial. He felt that his job 
would be mainly to stimulate the boys and 
extend the limited thinking of the group 
to new possibilities for consideration and 
action. Decisions, however, would have to 
be left to the group. For a while, he knew, 
it would be difficult for the boys to make 
adequate decisions for themselves as they, 
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like most students, had had very little ex- 
perience of that nature. But they must learn 
by doing. 

Mr. X also knew the cost of arbitary 
action on his part would be the death of the 
group. The values by which the group acted 
would have to be those of the boys. To as- 
sume anything else would be unrealistic. If 
he wished these values to change, he would 
have to help the group get appropriate 
experience as a basis for that change, and 
let the changes grow out of that experience. 
It would have to become clearly understood 
by the boys that he did not have all the 
answers and that his ideas were only to be 
considered along with those of the other 
members. Finally, his constant aim was to 
train the group to become independent of 
his leadership but interdependent on one 
another. These are some of the approaches 
that help this kind of group to develop. 

“What are some techniques which can be 
used effectively in such groups?” 

The use of role-playing has been found 
to be very effective in groups which were 
concerned with both adjustment and 
human-relations problems. This technique 
is a modification of psychodrama in which 
group members assume the roles of what- 
ever characters are involved in the problem 
and then enact the situation. Using this 
technique to present a past event, rather 
than attempting to describe it verbally, 
gives a common basis for discussion not pos- 
sible by the verbal method. One is able to 
observe, in watching the portrayal, the emo- 
tional content of the behavior and much 
of the actual behavior which is often omit- 
ted by a person who attempts to describe a 
situation in which he has been a partici- 
pant. 

Role-playing also finds, in addition, a 
valuable place in the actual practice of new 
techniques in human-relations problems. A 
situation can be replayed several times with 
one member trying out different kinds of 
behavior to evaluate their relative effective- 
ness. Once selected, this new behavior can 
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actually be repeated until the individual 
gains confidence in his ability to handle it 
in a new situation. 

A second method, one that is implied in 
the previous paragraph, is that of experi- 
mentation. This is the building of a 
scientific approach in the group toward 
problems of human relationships. As a 
method it is represented by a willingness to 
analyze a problem and try various solutions 
to it, experimenting to see how the solu- 
tions actually work. Confidence in their 
own problem-solving ability is gained by 
group members who have carried through 
successfully the experimental approach. 

Good discussion method is the third tech- 
nique for use in these groups. Discussion 
is the usual procedure in a group situation, 
but often it becomes a frustrating experi- 
ence. The problem for the leader, then, is 
learning how to lead the group so that all 
members can participate in an efficient 
group-thinking process. This requires real 
practice and training which most of us have 
not had. Research is beginning to point the 
way more clearly in this area and to demon- 
strate that efficient discussion method is a 
powerful tool for both individual and group 
change. 

For final consideration is the use of the 
combined procedures of observation, feed- 
back, and evaluation. These three go hand 
in hand, and have proved to be very fruitful 
both in obtaining modification in the be- 
havior of individuals and in improving the 
ability of the group to think effectively to- 
gether. 

The job of observer is usually performed 
by a member of the group who takes as his 
task watching the group during a discussion 
period. During this time he notes the kinds 
of difficulty which impede the group's prog- 
ress, the conflict in which members parti- 
cipate, and the points of efficient action. At 
an appropriate time during the meeting, 
usually near the end, he presents some of his 
observations to the group, acting as a mirror 
by which the group can see itself function- 








ing. This latter is the process of feedback. 
Evaluation enters almost immediately when 
the group begins to discuss why they be- 
haved as they did and to suggest what 
changes they may wish to make in the fu- 
ture. 

It is the usual practice in most groups, 
of course, for a member to express his dis- 
satisfactions about a discussion meeting to 
someone privately or to keep them to him- 
self. Keeping this important information 
away from the group prevents any successful 
modification of its own actions, The pro- 
cedures just described supply a method 
by which that very important information 
can be presented for the group discussion 
and analysis which serve as a basis for 
change. 

These four techniques, Mr. X found, gave 
him some of the tools which he needed to 
make his experiment in group counseling 
successful. 

Now, let us turn to the final question Mr. 
X poses, “Where can this kind of group 
be built within the school curriculum?” 
The kind of group Mr. X developed, a 
special club activity concerned with 
problems of adjustment, is one resource 
which might be incorporated into the 
school program quite readily. This method 
would mean that the counselor could 
handle six or eight students at a time rather 
than have separate interviews with them. 
Thus, not only would the time-per-student 
efficiency of the counselor be increased, but 
the values which the group situation has to 
offer for many kinds of adjustment prob- 
lems could be added. For some of these 
problems the group situation may be far 
more therapeutic than the environment of 
the individual interview. In such a club the 
purpose would simply be to learn “how 
to get along with other people better,” a 
purpose embracing many problems of .ad- 
justment. 

Two other opportunities for group coun- 
seling already exist in the school program. 
The classroom itself can be a basic group 
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for change in student behavior, that is, for 
counseling. We well understand that each 
experience the child has during his day has 
some effect on his adjustment. If his adjust- 
ment pattern is ineffective, his experiences 
in the classroom will either reinforce his 
poor adjustment, or they will encourage 
new adjustment, It seems quite evident that 
the classroom is usually not neutral in its 
effects upon the pupil's adjustment. Thus, 
the better the classroom becomes as a group 
in which change toward better behavior is 
possible, the better it becomes a “counsel- 
ing situation.” 

Here one should not be limited to the 
concept of every teacher being a counselor 
to the individual pupil. The stress, instead, 
needs to be placed on the responsibility of 
the teacher as a group leader, which, in 
fact, he is. The class-teacher relation is a 
group-leader situation. But rarely have we 
been concerned with making the teacher at 
the same time a good group leader! And so 
our classroom groups are often poor, im- 
mature groups, with all the symptoms of 
aggression, frustration, and lack of purpose 
and motivation which are characteristic of 
poor groups. More adjustment problems are 
probably aggravated by the classroom than 
are alleviated. 

A somewhat similar condition is present 
in most extracurricular activity groups. 
Rarely have the students been given the ex- 
perience and training to be good group 
members. They may often have more 
chance to take the initiative in such groups 
than they have in the classroom, but they 
are not given opportunities to learn the 
skills of working with other people success- 
fully and efficiently. Of course, most of us 
find ourselves in a similar fix, and so we 
struggle along with less than satisfactory 
patterns of adjustment to other people. 

One wonders whether we ask ourselves 
often enough about adjustive experiences 
in school. There seems to be a gap in 
present thinking about schools—we have 
teachers who are concerned with the im- 
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parting of knowledge and skills to classes 
and with seeing that the classroom is a good 
“learning situation.” We have, also, coun- 
selors who are interested and concerned 
with the individual adjustment problems of 
students and who are very careful to see 
that their own contacts with a student are 
good counseling situations. But who looks 
at the classroom itself to see if it is a good 
situation for adjustment? Isn’t that a gap 
that needs to be filled if our schools are 
actually to offer a realistic learning ex- 
perience for the “whole child”? 

Here is a possibility: Why couldn’t the 
counselor, who is the specialist in problems 
of individual adjustment, become the re- 
source person for the teachers in matters of 
making their classrooms good places for ad- 
justment? This would mean that the coun- 
selor would not only need to be skilled in 
techniques of individual contacts with stu- 
dents, but he would also need to become 
skilled in the techniques of group leader- 


What Is a Physicist? 


A physicist is a fellow who, when he has a prob- 
lem to solve, reaches for a soldering iron or a 
differential equation according to the needs of the 
situation. He may not handle the soldering iron 
as well as a tinker, and he may fumble with the 
differential equation worse than a trained mathe- 
matician. But he is usually guided by an idea, and 
that is a priceless ingredient in discovering new 
truths or in bending old truths to new uses. .. . 

At the time when the engineers were busy apply- 
ing the discoveries of Oersted, Faraday, and Henry, 
in the growing electrical industry, the physicists 
were occupied with electrons, pretty displays of 
light in evacuated tubes, and the properties of 
electromagnetic waves—all interesting but rather 
useless investigations! And forty years later, when 
the engineers were busy applying these to electronic 
controls in radio and industry, the physicists had 
wandered off into another field. They wanted to 
find out about the core of the atom.—RIcHARD M. 
SuTTON in School Science and Mathematics. 


ship and group behavior. Here is a chance 
to develop a program of “preventive coun- 
seling.” 

This suggestion would mean that the 
classroom group atmosphere and the club 
atmosphere and the student council at- 
mosphere would all be the concern of the 
counselor, and he would be called upon to 
advise the teachers and student leaders in 
ways and means of improving them. Solving 
the problems in the classroom before they 
arise seems much more efficient than having 
to attempt a cure after the problem has 
become acute. Preventive counseling seems 
as sensible as preventive medicine. 
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Nepotism 


Nepotism in Georgia schools, as well as over the 
nation, is one of the most serious hindrances to the 
development of a democratic and effective system. 
On almost every hand we find wives, daughters, sons 
and in-laws of members of boards of education 
teaching in our public schools. In many places a 
system of reciprocity is in vogue where one board 
member agrees to vote for another’s kin in return 
for a vote for his own kin. 

There is nothing good about nepotism. It is un- 
fair to the teacher for it creates envy among other 
teachers who feel that many earned advances are the 
result of favoritism. It is unfair to the superinten- 
dent or principal for if he fails to recommend a 
board member's kin, he invites the displeasure of 
that board member. It is unfair to the children for 
they desire teachers who secure their positions on 
merit and hold their places due to good teaching. It 
is unfair to the community for it hinders real edu- 
cational progress.—Editorial in Georgia Education 
Journal. 











EDUCATION ‘TODAY: 
for Law and Order or Anarchy? 


By CHARLES A. TONSOR 


UNDAMENTALLY THOSE concerned with 
F the education of youth should be inter- 
ested in two fields: (1) the production of a 
liberally educated youth capable of meeting 
life’s problems, (2) the production of a vo- 
cationally trained youth, one who can func- 
tion in one of the various broad fields of 
vocational activity. Neither type may be 
stressed to the detriment of the other but 
both must be developed together. 

In approaching the latter problem we 
find that the young people will operate in 
one of four fields: 

1. The professions and sub-professions 
for which the secondary-school training is 
practically identical. 

2. The commercial and distributive oc- 
cupations for which the training is likewise 
practically identical. 

3. The skilled and semi-skilled trades, 
the former of which can be learned only in 
a vocational or technical school. 

4. The unskilled occupations for which 
no specific training other than the tool sub- 
jects and the development of personality 
traits is required. 

We cannot predict any specific aspect but 
only the general field. Industry changes 
with extreme rapidity so that even in this 
field education must be more or less gen- 
eral. Yet within each of these fields educa- 
tion must be specific for the field. 

The first type is the field of common 
learnings. It must train the human soul 
along with the intellect. It must in a de- 
mocracy produce a “free man.” It is the 
basic education which the founding fathers 
urged as needed for the perpetuation of the 
republic. The second type is the field of in- 
dividuation, which concerns individual dif- 


ference, tastes, and ambitions. It is con- 
cerned with the individual and his special 
needs which distinguish him from the rest 
of his fellows. Whereas the first type social- 
izes, the second individualizes. 

Much has been written on general and 
special education, yet the slant has been 
steadily toward vocational education, as if 
this constituted the keystone of the arch of 
education. We have forgotten that “Man 
shall not live by bread alone,” and “What 
profiteth it a man to gain the whole world 
if he thereby lose his own soul?” In the 
stress on the material and vocational, we 
have tended to slight the basic fact which 
alone makes social living possible: man 
must be educated for liberty, otherwise he 
will yield to tyranny. Also, we have seen 
antisocial activity increase side by side with 
increased stress on vocational education. 
Dictatorship and vocationalized education 
have followed in deadly parallel and still 
do in Russia and in Communist schools. 

Theoretically, according to modern socio- 
logical and psychological doctrine, the in- 
crease of vocational training should de- 
crease antisocial conduct. Actually it has not 
and will not, since it does not train the emo- 
tions or the will. Only as we produce a 
self-disciplined individual through educa- 
tion other than vocational, shall we make 
any dent on the lawlessness which is now 
characteristic of the postwar era; and only 
as we emphasize liberal arts education 
shall we produce the type of citizen and 
leader needed to make the United Nations 
function as an agency to preserve peace. 

Let us not delude ourselves; our task in 
the first area will be far more difficult than 
in the second. It has been so for thousands 
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of years. Socrates found it so; Cicero found 
it so; Christ found it so; and every one 
interested in developing humanity or 
humanness has found it so and will find 
it so. 

In the public schools we are deprived of 
the instrumentality of formal religion. We 
must therefore rely on literature, English, 
and foreign languages to develop the moral 
instincts. This means that constructive and 
not destructive literature must be the core 
of the English curriculum. If our efforts 
are to be centered on the debunkers, the re- 
sult is nihilism and the production of 
cynics. If there is no morality, there can be 
no law other than that imposed by force. 

In addition, we must rely on mathe- 
matics, science, and the social sciences to 
develop the concept that this is a universe 
founded upon law; that the violations of law 
carry consequences quite apart from human 
imposition. Only as we train individuals to 
live in a universe of order, do we get indi- 
viduals who are themselves orderly. 

In most of the modern articles on cur- 
riculum-making this phase is either ignored 
entirely or taken for granted. The so-called 
modern curriculum talks glibly of social 
living, home living, family relationships, 
without regard for the fact that all of these 
are results—not educands. If emotions and 
will have been trained family life will be 
what it should be. No amount of informa- 
tion about family life will make it so. 

Elimination of foreign languages, mathe- 
matics, and physics, and substitution of “ap- 
plied” or “general courses” is like adding 
gasoline to a fire. The subjects which can 
very easily add to the concept of an ordered 
existence are thrown out and “discussion” 
or “opinion” techniques emphasized as 
panaceas, producing the idea that each indi- 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


Dr. Tonsor is alarmed by our “so- 
called modern curriculum,” with its 
diluted or sociaiized courses, and its 
“discussion” and “opinion” techniques. 
Such things aid and abet “the lawless- 
ness ... Of the postwar era,” and lead to 
anarchy. He believes that all high- 
school students should be submitted to 
the disciplining effect of the old aca- 
demic subjects, full-strength. The value 
of such courses, he says, is that at least 
they will chasten the non-academic stu- 
dents into a semblance of law and 
order. Dr. Tonsor is principal of Cleve- 
land High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 





vidual is a law unto himself or that a group 
of opinions is truth! 

True, not all students will be mathemati- 
cal wizards. But if they get from the 
mathematics class merely the concept that 
man cannot do as he pleases, that once he 
has made a decision certain consequences 
follow as the night the day, he will have 
learned a lesson that is fundamental for his 
life as a citizen. He will recognize the nu- 
merical and spatial pattern of the universe 
in which he lives. 

The real course to pursue is, therefore, 
not to deny to the so-called less gifted the 
academic education, but to give him that 
education to the fullest extent that he can 
assimilate it, recognizing that unless he is in 
the first of the vocational groups, this field 
is for him not a specialty but a means of 
training intellect, will, and emotion, for the 
generation of a moral sense, a humane 
understanding, and a disciplined citizen. 


$64 Question for ‘49: “Is education the creature or the creator of the age in which we 
shall live?”—“Cripe” in Wisconsin Journal of Education. 











JAMES G. CARTER: 


He Was Ahead of Us 100 Years Ago 


By 
ROBERT C. LASERTE 


HERE NEVER was a time, since the settle- 

ment of the country, when the common 
schools were farther in the rear of the im- 
provements of the age in almost everything 
else affecting our condition and happiness 
than they are at the present moment.” 
These words were written not in 1949, as 
current criticisms might indicate, but more 
than one hundred twenty-five years ago in 
1824 by James Gordon Carter. 

Descendant of an indentured servant, 
grandson of a Lieutenant-Colonel who 
fought with Washington in the battles of 
New Jersey, and son of a sturdy Massa- 
chusetts farmer, James Carter’s roots were 
deep in American tradition. Born on a 
rugged Leominster, Mass., farm in 1795, he 
was the oldest of eleven children. “Go to 
school,” his father would say. “It is all I 
can give you.” Following his father’s ad- 
vice, Carter worked his way through Groton 
(now Lawrence) Academy and Harvard 
College by teaching in a Leominster Com- 
mon School and by teaching Cohasset 
sailors. 

After graduation from Harvard in 1820, 
he was a private tutor in the town of Lan- 
caster. Carter soon began to campaign for 
the improvement of Massachusetts public 
schools. He believed that the democratic 
spirit of equality as expressed in the 
Declaration of Independence was being for- 
gotten, as 94 per cent of the children in 
Massachusetts were deprived of secondary 
and collegiate education because of high 
tuition rates. Elementary, or common, 
schools were not only meagerly equipped 
but also poorly staffed. Schools were out of 


* From the Carter Family Records, courtesy of Mrs. 
Bertram Hayes, Leominster, Mass. 


step with the times and lacked adequate 
support. 

In his famous Letters, published in 1824, 
Carter stated that if a person stayed out of 
jail he could teach in Massachusetts. He 
emphasized that the citizens should ex- 
amine not only what was taught but how it 
was taught. ’ 

In order to improve the quality of Mas- 
sachusetts education, James Carter de- 
veloped the following program over the 
next thirteen years: 

First, he urged the General Court to pass 
an act providing for the establishment of a 
non-political State board of education ap- 
pointed by the Governor on the basis of 
competence and training. This board 
would, in turn, appoint a_ well-qualified 
secretary to head a capable and trained 
staff that would give service to Massachu- 
setts schools instead of exercising compul- 
sion. 

Second, he urged the General Court to 
pass a State aid bill that would equalize 
educational opportunities throughout the 
State. 

Third, Carter asked for the passage of 
laws requiring minimum standards of pro- 
fessional training for all new teachers in 
the Commonwealth public schools. 

Fourth, he urged the Legislature to 
establish public-supported normal schools 
with practice-teaching or training schools. 

Fifth, remembering his own hard early 
years too well, Carter supported passage of 
a compulsory school-attendance law. 

James Carter wrote many newspaper 
articles. He pleaded from the public plat- 
form. He asked people to weigh school 
appropriations in terms of the nation’s 
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wealth. He stated that teachers did not 
take the lead in making social improve- 
ments, but rather fell into their wake after 
such gains were made. He blamed the State 
for shirking its vital responsibility for educa- 
tion. 

In 1827 Carter was active in promoting 
the legislative act that established compul- 
sory high schools in Massachusetts. In order 
to arouse public interest in education, he 
took an active part in the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction formed in 1830. Made 
up of teachers and laymen, this group 
studied public-school practices and made 
recommendations at their annual meetings. 
Recognizing the need of this lay-profession- 
al participation, Carter was successful in 
obtaining incorporation for the Massa- 
chusetts division of the Institute from the 
General Court as well as an annual grant 
of three hundred dollars for a period of five 
years. 

Elected State representative from his dis- 
trict in 1834 and later State senator from 
1837 to 1838, Carter was then able to act. In 
1834, he secured passage of a State aid bill 
that distributed $1,000,000 obtained by the 
State through the sale of Maine lands when 
that State was a part of Massachusetts. In 
1836, he put through a compulsory school- 
attendance law for all children up to four- 
teen years of age. Carter promoted the 
establishment of the first public normal 
school in the country at Lexington in 1837. 

After years of hard work, the State Legis- 
lature finally passed Carter’s bill for the 
establishment of a State board of education 
to be headed by a secretary. This first State 
board included President Jared Sparks of 
Harvard and other notables. James G. 
Carter’s name was at the top of the list. 
Horace Mann, a State senator at that time, 
wanted the secretaryship of the Board. 
Through a political maneuver he gained 
this position that rightfully belonged to 
Carter. After that, Carter fell into historical 
oblivion. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Mr. Laserte calls James Gordon 
Carter a “forgotten prophet of Ameri- 
can education,” and thinks that you 
should know more about him. All of us 
know of Horace Mann. But Mr. 
Laserte says that it was Carter who 
blazed the trail for Mann and made his 
work possible. The author teaches so- 
cial studies, and is a guidance coun- 
selor, in Leominster, Mass., Senior 
High School. 





Horace Mann's exposures of the public- 
school system, his pleas for the certification 
of teachers, improved textbooks, more nor- 
mal schools, and greater public interest in 
education would not have been possible ex- 
cept for Carter’s early efforts. Massachusetts 
has only recently revived the Carter plan 
for a State board of education. Many 
other states have yet to follow his plan for 
a non-political and professionally-trained 
commissioner of education. The need for 
state and federal aid, a vital issue today, was 
recognized by Carter more than a hundred 
years ago. Massachusetts passed a more ade- 
quate state-aid bill for its schools only this 
past June. 

The problem of adequate teacher certifi- 
cation is far from solved—particularly in 
Massachusetts. There are not nearly enough 
well-equipped and well-staffed public teach- 
ers colleges to meet present and future 
American demands. Many states still have 
inadequate compulsory school-attendance 
laws. Only a few states like New York, 
Florida, Georgia, and California have spon- 
sored state as well as local lay-professional 
groups to promote greater interest in public 
education. James Gordon Carter, forgotten 
and unheralded prophet of American edu- 
cation, anticipated much of what is still 
left undone in our schools today. 











UNUSUAL-Behavior 


How a school is learning 


more about its students 


REPORTS 


By KENNETH FRASURE 


M ANY QUESTIONS confront teachers at the 


beginning of each school year. Ques- 
tions such as the following present almost 
insurmountable barriers for the immediate 
future unless some method of gaining in- 
formation is readily available: 

Which of these students have the qual- 
ities that are needed to handle work involv- 
ing considerable responsibility and what 
kinds of activities are they able to do with a 
reasonable amount of success? In other 
words, under what conditions can they 
assume leadership roles? Which of these 
students need help if they are to make 
valuable contributions to the group? 

A constant check on these points may be 
maintained by the use of anecdotal reports, 
and these reports are needed. However, the 
beginning of each school year presents a 
special situation, since many teachers then 
have little personal acquaintance with or 
slight understanding of the individual 
characteristics of their students. A method 
for locating these student differences and 
bringing them to the attention of teachers 
has been in use for the past two years at 
University High School, and this method 
has proved helpful. At the close of the first 
month of school a mimeographed form 
is sent to each teacher. It is reproduced on 
the following page. 

This device has proved to be particularly 
helpful to teachers new to the school or to 
teachers with disciplinary problems. If a 
student is involved in difficulty with one 
teacher but apparently gets along well with 
another teacher there is certainly a need 
for the teachers to get together, to exchange 
ideas and to make a careful effort to help 
the student. 


When an individual is listed by three or 
four teachers and the same general opinion 
of the student is indicated, then there seems 
to be a practical basis for formulating an 
opinion about him. In some instances the 
statements will indicate that he should be 
given opportunities for enrichment in many 
phases of his school work. In other instances 
special psychological or physical attention 
may be urgent. 

The value of this device for the teacher 
should not be overlooked. In a meeting 
of teachers for a particular group of stu- 
dents, say freshmen, the information on the 
forms provides a basis for intelligent 
discussion of student problems. There are 
few teachers who will not take advantage 
of such discussions by adjusting technique 
and subject matter for the benefit of 
individuals, In instances where teachers of 
a particular class group come together, the 
discussion of a particular student's abilities 
sometimes results in locating problems com- 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


This article explains a plan of Uni- 
versity High School, University of Illi- 
nots, Champaign, Ill., for locating stu- 
dents who need special attention. 
Teachers are asked to use a form on 
which they report all cases of unusual 
behavior—good or bad—that seem to 
require consideration. Dr. Frasure, who 
formerly was assistant principal of the 
school, is now assistant professor of 
education at New York State College 
for Teachers, Albany, N.Y. 
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It seems advisable that every effort should be made to locate students markedly above normal or 
markedly sub-normal in behavior early in the school year. Please fill out one of these sheets for | 
each section or subject that you are teaching. 

Will you please list any boys or girls whose behavior you feel is unusual and should be called 
to the attention of other members of the staff? Both commendable and uncommendable behavior 
should be included. Individuals who show traits of dependability, honesty, and good scholarship 
of an outstanding nature should be included. In addition, persons who are withdrawing, over- 
aggressive, or who have scholastic difficulty should be reported. 

Please return this sheet to the attendance box on or before noon, October 10. 


Name Year Kind 
of of of 
Student School Behavior 


(Be Specific) 








Immediate Fairly Mildly 
Altention Urgent Urgent 
Needed 
ee ED, iiies adscncecanr shenwbewea 


Date ... seeeecccce GUBJOCE 2... ccccceccenes 


(Check proper column) 








mon to many of the students. Such a dis- 
covery offers an opportunity and an 
incentive to study methods and curriculum. 

In brief, the advantages of our informa- 
tion report follow: 

1. It calls the attention of the teacher to 
individual differences. 

2. It causes the teacher to evaluate his 
students in a formulated statement rather 
than with symbols that have largely lost 
their meaning. 

3. It provides for information on each 
student that would probably not be re- 
corded otherwise. 


Silly, Aren’t We? 


The American confidence in the insured results 
of a course of study, on the part both of faculty 
and the students themselves, is a startling phe- 
nomenon. There is on the one hand the assump- 
tion that if you have taken a course you have mas- 
tered the subject. There is an equally surprising 
assumption, on the other hand, that if you have 
not taken a course in a subject you cannot pos- 
sibly acquire mastery of that subject by yourself— 
just as though 500 years ago Gutenberg had never 
invented movable type.—PRESIDENT CHARLES SEyY- 
mour of Yale. 


4. It serves to focus the attention of the 
teacher on students needing immediate 
attention. 

5. It provides an opportunity to locate 
instances of teacher misinterpretation or 
misunderstanding of the students in his clas- 
ses. 

6. It helps to locate students who should 
be given enrichment opportunities or extra 
responsibilities. 

7. It aids the teacher to understand his 
students better. 


8. It helps the teacher to know how other 
teachers solve their problems. 


Diluted Chemistry 


Is it surprising to learn that all reliable surveys 
show that high-school chemistry students do worse 
in college than those students who never took the 
course in high school? Why? Because we give too 
much diluted theory which is debunked in the 
college course. The pupil who won't take college 
chemistry doesn’t need our theory in high school; * 
while the student who will major in college chem- 
istry can't use our theory because the theoretical 
concepts we dish out are “dated” or ridiculously 
watered-down because of the difficulty involved.— 
MAX Epstein in High Points. 











%&— SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST —< 


Edited by THE STAFF 


COMMISSIONER: Dr. Earl James McGrath, pro- 
fessor of education at the University of Chicago, has 
been appointed U. S$. Commissioner of Education 
to succeed Dr. John W. Studebaker, who resigned 
in July 1948. During World War Il, Dr. McGrath 
was in charge of the educational programs of the 
U. S. Navy. He is editor of the Journal of General 
Education, and has written three books on general 
education. 


ATOMIC STUDY: A training course on all 
aspects of atomic energy is being given by the 
Board of Education of New York City for all teach- 
ers in the school system, reports the New York 
Times, The course includes ten lectures, four work- 
shops, and a trip to the Columbia University 
physics laboratories. Among the speakers on the 
programs are “top men” in the field of atomic 
energy. Said Dr. William Jansen, superintendent of 
schools: “We are all involved in the problems of 
this atomic age, no matter what subjects we may 
teach. I do not know of any subject that can be 
considered more important to the children of today 
than atomic energy.” Said Mayor William O'Dwyer: 
“Our children will be the best-informed boys and 
girls in the country on this great, new force.” 


ANTI-RED: Thirteen states are pondering legal 
means to bar Communists from public jobs, in- 
cluding public-school teaching, reports the Associ- 
ated Press. The states are New York, Maryland, 
Illinois, Oklahoma, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
California, Texas, Arkansas, New Mexico, Massa- 
chusetts, Oregon, and West Virginia. Legislation 
proposed in New York State would require all 
teachers and professors to take anti-Communist 
oaths. Georgia already has a law requiring teachers 
to disavow the Communist party. Legislative pro- 
posals in Oklahoma, Texas, Nebraska, and New 
Hampshire would require teachers and professors 
to take oaths of loyalty. An Arkansas measure 
would require teachers to sign affidavits swearing 
they are not for Communism, before they can 
receive their salaries. 


RIGHTS: Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights is a UN pamphlet containing the declaration 
as passed and proclaimed by the General Assembly 
of the UN on December 10, 1948. The document 
sets forth 29 human rights. All of them are being 
violated somewhere or other, and some are being 


violated almost everywhere—but they are worth 
fighting for. You may order a copy for 10 cents from 
the UN Department of Public Information, Lake 
Success, New York, N.Y. 


MUSIC WEEK: National Music Week is May 1 
to 8. Harry S. Truman, pianist, is honorary chair- 
man. If your art students don’t feel creative you 
can get a free poster from American Music Con- 
ference, 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. The 
theme is “Music Strengthens Friendly Ties . . . of 
Individuals, Groups, Nations.” If this is true, 1949 
stands out as a year that needs a whale of a lot of 
music playing. 


MUSIC: Moving Ahead with Music is a free 16- 
page how-to-do-it manual on developing or 
broadening school and community music activities. 
You may obtain a copy from American Music Con- 
ference, 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


STRIKE: Attendance had been getting worse 
and worse at Walton High School, a girls’ school 
with an enrolment of 4,600, in The Bronx, N. Y. 
The school devised a plan aimed at truants, says 
the New York Sun, whereby departments alternated 
in giving daily tests, on which absentees were to 
be marked zero, The day the tests were to start, 500 
girls went on strike, picketing the school in a 
placard-embellished parade. The strike demonstra- 
tion lasted for two days, while 12 patrolmen tried 
to keep order and 12 truant officers harangued the 
girls to go back to class. The school’s Parents 
Association, says the New York Post, favored 
neither the new rule nor the girls’ strike. A week- 
end intervened, and while parents and school offi- 
cials discussed the problem, the strikers returned to 
school on Monday. 


HOG: A University of Michigan junior, says 
an Associated Press dispatch, recently gave up his 
idea of trying to out-eat a hog. The young man 
had been pitted in an eating contest against a 
farmer's 4-months-old boar (c.f. “worthy use of 
leisure time”). But so much “publicity” was stirred 
up that the student changed his mind, fearing 
that the stunt might be a “reflection” on himself 
and his fraternity. However, from where we sit 
it rather looks as if the hog won by default. Three 
cheers for the hog! 


(Continued on page 510) 
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An Experimental Service to Readers 








PERSONALS 


Clearing House 


This department is offered experimentally as 
a service to readers in the belief that secondary 
schools and school people need some medium in 
which they can arrange to sell, swap, or buy 
needed items or services, correspond with others 
on matters of mutual special interest, obtain or 
fill teaching positions, etc., etc. 

RATES are 15 cents a word, including name and 
address. Box numbers 50 cents extra; we forward 
replies free. Payment must accompany copy. 

Items not acceptable: Organizations that sell 
materials to the schools may not use this depart- 
ment to promote such items. Schools may not 
advertise second-hand textbooks. We shall do our 
best to exclude announcements from questionable 
sources, and questionable copy, but cannot be 
responsible for those “Personals” we accept. 
Readers should do any checking deemed necessary 
on statements made here. THe CLEARING HOUSE re- 
serves the right to reject any copy submitted. 

ADDRESS: Personals Dept., THE CLEARING 
House, 207 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 


Sas, SOS? SS SS Se. Oe geek ak 
basketball electric score board that will work per- 
fectly with a little simple repair. Controls and 
about 50 foot cable included. Contact Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Bayard, Iowa. 


SCIENCE TEACHER—15 years’ experience, 
guidance and all sciences in Jr. & Sr. High 

schools, B.S., M.A., M.Sc. (Chem.), desires posi- 

tion for summer in high school or college. CH 
x 105, 








WANTED: Lower de teacher for small cen- 
tral school in cen Adirondacks of New York 
State. Would prefer some young teacher from 
out-of-state who would like to teach in New 
York State. Attractive salary. CH Box 112. 


TRAVELING TO SCANDINAVIA in June, and 
will execute commissions at reasonable rate. Hold 
responsible teaching-administrative position. Will 
be glad to ouhenas references. Write before May 
20. CH Box 78. 


WANTED: SUGGESTIONS for gracious living, 
for a married couple, on $100 per month an- 
nuity, by a 65-year-old, tired school teacher about 


to retire. CH Box 








WISH bg ata en City "Naidene "Gor, 
region for wy rel ai Ys 
teacher, Hinsdale, Ill., High Schoo 

EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION, non-profit, 
asks social-studies teachers to write, listing topics 
they need to have covered in sound, inexpensive 
pamphlets for classroom use. Public Affairs Com- 


ret Ste SS et 1 Oh, Sew Tak 06, 


READING ag ates ye non-profit organiza- 
tion, wish to their Grade 6-12 testing 
service with -price consulting services on 
improvement of your reading program. For dis- 
cussion on your school’s reading problems and 
eS SS See Ses S aaa on 

iagnostic Reading Tests, Inc., send inquiry stat- 
ing your needs. CH Box 52. 


FOR RENT: FURNISHED COTTAGE, New 
Jersey, 50 miles New York City. Living room, 2 

electrified kitchen, screened porch, lava- 
tory, real “ole swimmin’ hole,” vegetable garden 
if desired. April to November, season $500, in- 
cl electricity for cooking, other purposes. 
Secl but neighborly poner Fan Estella Unna, 
419 4 115th St., New York 26, N.Y. MOnument 
2-4337. 


WANTED: College teaching job this summer in 
training teachers in social studies, techniques, and 
introduction to education. Would also like any 
teaching in history or social science, or writing 
commitments. Any offers? consider selling 
to schools this summer. T of history and 
civics in Kansas City, Mo. CH Box 49. 


ENGLISH TEACHER, experimenting with rating 
sheets for students’ progress to parents, 
wishes to ideas with anyone trying meth- 
ods of reporting other than usual report card. 
Lisbeth S. Jensen, South High School, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
PUBLIC HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL, author 
of recent articles in Clearing House, NEA Jour- 
nal, Maes National Legionnaire, seeks ition in 
school of education bet &nde doors 
=—sT because of lack of Roued degree. Would 
like to meet some dean who prizes personality, 
zeal, and experience above the technicalities of 
a doctor’s degree. CH Box 62. 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER with ample ex- 
perience desires summer employment as travel com- 
panion, guide, chaperon or chauffeur. A.A.A. 
member, male. Familiar with camping, boating, 
and engines. CH Box 47. 


























SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHER, American his- 
tory, civics, and curriculum specialist, 7 years’ 
outstanding experience Jr. & Sr. High School, 
will ce future $4,900 maximum salary for 
Position as college instructor in same subject field. 
CH Box 128. 


ENGLISH TEACHER, more than 10 years’ ex- 
perience; free-lance writer, high-school debating 
coach, New York State license as guidance coun- 
selor, wishes position in high school or junior 
college, commuting distance New York City. M.A. 
Columbia. CH Box 95. 
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As Far as We Can Go? 


N THE Rodgers and Hammerstein play, 

Oklahoma, one of the cowboys sings 
of his trip to fabulous Kansas City. He 
saw the skyscrapers seven stories high; he 
counted as many as twenty gas buggies al- 
most every time he took a walk, and he 
went to the burlesque. 

After viewing each of these wondrous 
sights in turn, he always concluded that 
“they have gone about as far as they can 
go.” And so it must have seemed to him! 

We were reminded of the cowboy’s song 
while attending a recent educational con- 
vention. One of the speakers rather rue- 
fully reported that there is not a single new 
thing being done in the American schools. 
While we cannot be certain, we did gather 
that he also meant that not a single good 
thing is being done. 

Could it be that the schools have gone 
about as far as they can go? 

This seems very unlikely—but just to 
check an impulsive and probably super- 
ficial conclusion, we consulted a number of 
volumes of Proceedings of past educational 
conventions. Sure enough, there we saw 
many of our old friends, the “theme songs” 
of previous conventions, the topics that 
were debated and resolved upon. Just to 
mention a few of the more prominent ones, 
there were the socialized recitation, the 
problem and the project methods, the child- 
centered school, the activity period, and 
directed and supervised study. Homogene- 
ous grouping, rapid promotion, and the 
contract method of teaching—all were 
found. 

Running through all the Proceedings was 
the theme of evaluation, dating back to the 
earlier discussions of marking and promo- 
tions, and going on up through objective 


testing, and from there on to group evalua- 
tions. We found the earlier teacher-centered 
school, the later pupil-centered school, and 
then still later the community-centered 
school. Progressive education had its hear- 
ing in many of the conventions. 

But some of the more recent meetings 
began to stress the core curriculum, the 
general-education approach, and more re- 
cently the idea of the “group process.” 

It will be difficult to convince some of us 
that teachers no longer can think up “new” 
ideas. Is it possible that we are only a bit 
more reluctant to claim that our new 
“theme songs” are something entirely new? 
And if someone does come along with 
something that he claims to be brand new, 
we may ask him to justify his claim. 

Indeed we found no shortage, in the 
Proceedings, of statements by prominent 
speakers indicating what education needs 
or what education should do. Is it that 
our profession is coming of age and that 
we are not stampeded into accepting these 
untried shibboleths? More and more the 
profession of teaching seems not to mind if 
this very reluctance to fall into line may be 
misunderstood by some as inertia or as con- 
servatism or even as ignorance. Indeed we 
have gone after false gods before. Maybe 
we do not wish to be taken in so easily 
again. 

For example, we almost worshipped at 
the feet of the statisticians and the mental 
testers—they seemed to know so much and 
to be so sure of themselves and they dazzled 
us with their computing machines and their 
slide rules. We just didn’t have the courage 
to stand up to them. Now we know that 
we can take them in our stride—they are 
neither all good nor all bad. 
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And then the psychiatrists! They speak a 
language that is so learned and profound 
that many of us cannot understand them. 
Also they seem to be so very objective and 
scientific. But alas, we are beginning to 
realize now that even if all of us teachers 
were psychiatrists, probably that wouldn't 
help too much. Dr. Harold Peck, psychia- 
trist at the New York Children’s Court 
clinic, was quoted in the New York Times 
as saying: “We have a contribution to make 
but its not a major one.” 

There is good reason to believe that the 
schools will accept the results of careful 
experimentation in the fields of curriculum, 
guidance, administration, student activities 
—or in fact in any field. Already many of 
our states have curriculum-reorganization 
programs under way and are going about 


the revision of their procedures quietly, 
without fireworks. Among other things, 
they are broadening the base of their plan- 
ning, they are extending the range of their 
coverage of educational needs from nursery 
to adult schools, they are accepting atomic 
energy as a fact, and are leading their 
pupils, young and old, to a better under- 
standing of what the world is facing. Many 
of these schools are conducting programs 
of human-relations or intercultural educa- 
tion as a part of their day-to-day routine. 
It is likely that we are not justified in 
saying of the schools of today what the 
cowboy said of Kansas City—we just don’t 
seem to have gone as far as we can go. But 
also we must disagree with the idea that 
nothing new is going on. 
Forrest E, LONG 


Minimum Athletic Eligibility Requirements 


The following statement on “Minimum Eligi- 
bility Requirements” was approved . . . by the 
Board of Directors of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation . . . 
as a joint statement of policy on interscholastic 
athletics of the Association and the National Federa- 
tion of State High School Athletic Associations. . . 

It is recommended (not required) that state 
associations use eligibility rules at least as restrictive 
as those listed here. 

A student is ineligible on the following bases: 

1. 20-Year Rule: He has reached his twentieth 
birthday. 

2. 8-Semester Rule: He has attended a four-year 
high school eight semesters, or a senior high school 
six semesters, or has graduated. (Attendance of 
15 days of any semester shall be regarded as a 
“semester.”’) 

3. Scholarship Rule and Consecutive Semester 
Attendance Rule: (a) He has failed to do passing 
work in at least fifteen periods (three full-credit 
subjects) per week, (b) or failed to pass at the 
end of the immediately preceding semester, in 
fifteen periods (three full-credit subjects). The 
record at the end of the semester shall be final 
and scholastic deficiencies may not be made up in 
any manner. 

4. Amateur Rule: He has used his athletic skill 
for personal gain, or has played on a team on 


which one or more players received money for 
their services. Should he lose his amateur standing, 
he may be reinstated by the state executive body 
after the lapse of one complete year, provided he 
has not persisted in breaking the amateur rule. 

5. Independent Team Participation Rule: He has, 
after becoming a member of a high-school squad, 
taken part in an independent contest where ad- 
mission is charged. 

6. Transfer Rule: He transfers from one school 
to another without a corresponding change in his 
parents’ residence. (Eligibility may be restored 
after at least one semester.) 

7. Recruiting Rule: He has transferred from one 
school to another for athletic purposes because of 
undue influence by anyone connected with the 
school. 

8. Enrolment Rule: He enrolled later than the 
beginning of the eleventh school day of the se- 
mester. 

g. Athletic Board Rule: He accepts from any 
source a sweater, jersey, or any other award ex- 
ceeding one dollar in value other than those usu- 
ally given, such as medals, trophies, fobs, letters, 
and other athletic insignia. 

10. Grade Rule: He has not been promoted to 
ninth grade.—Report of the Committee on Inter- 
scholastic Athletics in Journal of Health and Physi- 
cal Education. 











% BOOK REVIEWS — 


KIMBALL WILES and EARL R. GABLER, Review Editors 


Geography of the World, by Leonarp O. 
PACKARD, Bruce OverTON, and Ben D. 
Woop. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1948. 488 pages, $4. 

Teachers have long been searching for a book 
which would help junior-high-school students pic- 
ture the closely-knit world of which they are a 
part. These authors have presented us with such 
a book. Geography of the World is a book of 
geographic concepts, as well as a book of geographic 
facts. It contains an excellent collection of photo- 
graphs and numerous simple, intelligible maps. An 
unusual feature is the manner in which elements 
of history are woven into the geographic studies 
of individual countries. 

The first section, “Man and Mother Earth,” 
begins with a discussion of the progression from 
Stone Age to Atomic Age. Typical of the authors’ 
broad treatment is the inclusion of sections on the 
production and control of atomic energy. The 
story of the earth’s rotation and revolution and 
the description of the atmosphere about us are 


simply done and well illustrated. The earth's 
surface is pictured in terms of the various projec- 
tions, and the use of each type of projection is 
discussed, The discussion of our dependence upon 
multiple resources and upon the sources of the 
many kinds of power we use in our modern in- 
dustrial economy presents an imposing picture of 
world interdependence. 

Section II covers the regions and resources of 
the United States. Part III is devoted to world 
transportation and communication. The remainder 
of the book covers all sections of the world. His- 
torical sketches, descriptions of resources, data 
concerning environmental problems, and _ geo- 
graphical portraits are given for each country. This 
is a valuable reference for the world-minded so- 
cial-studies program. 


CAROL KAHLER 
Curriculum and Teaching 

Aids Consultant 
Endicott, N.Y. 
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cially varied and stimulating teaching aids. 


72 Fifth Ave. 





, Experience content, refreshingly presented, stimulat- 
ing in effect. 
ALGEBRA IN EASY STEPS 
All the special features of this highly individualized 
algebra plus 46 more pages . . . 1500 more exercises 
. + + More motivation, practical applications, and 


In United States History 
THIS OUR NATION: From Colony to World Leader 


by BINING, MARTIN, WOLF 
Ready this spring. Traces the development of democracy in the United States, with spe- 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


In Composition and Grammar 


ENJOYING ENGLISH 


by Wore, HAMILTON, GEYER 
Grades 7-12 


In First-Year Algebra 
The Enlarged Edition of 


by EpwIn I. STEIN 


New York 11, N.Y. 
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Book REvIEws 


Chemistry (A Course for High Schools), 
end Ed., By Joun C. Hoce, Ons E. 
ALLEY, and CuHartes L. BickeL. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1948. 555 
pages, $3.20. 

One of the problems of a chemistry course, namely, 
providing a sufficiently large number of actual ex- 
periences, has been partially solved in this book. 
Numerous well-selected classroom demonstrations, 
with clearly understandable directions and dia- 
grams, are suggested to help in clarifying the con- 
cept being developed. Individual differences are pro- 
vided for through grouping the simpler and more 
difficult problems separately and by the use of small 
type, whereby the teacher may omit some of the 
more difficult materials without losing continuity. 
Study aids include clear summaries and effective 
use of bold type. 

The text follows the conventional high-school 
course, but stresses the remarkable growth of Ameri- 
can industries during the past thirty years. More- 
over, the use and application of chemistry to daily 
living has not been overlooked. The middle portion 
of the book emphasizes the ionization theory and 
atomic structure; the third part deals with metals, 
organic chemistry, plastics, rubber, and foods. The 
subject matter is up to date and accurate. The 
authors lead the student toward an understanding 
of the concepts of valence and the electrochemical 
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series. Some teachers might prefer using the modern 
theory of atomic structure earlier, but that is a 
matter of choice. 

The book is very pleasantly written, bridging the 
gap between the cold page and the student by liberal 
use of “we” and “us.” The design is effective, the 
typography excellent, the illustrations attractive and 
well placed. 


MILTON ROSENBERG 
Adelphi College 
Garden City, N. Y. 


United States History, by Fremont P. 
WirtH. New York: American Book Co., 
1948. 734 + lii pages, $3.48. 

Teachers who are looking for an_ interesting 
text in American history on the level of average 
and below-average classes might find this book an 
answer to their quest. It is replete with illustrations, 
including many significant cartoons, and it is well 
written. There are new points of emphasis such as 
the role of science in international relations, the 
importance of education, and cultural developments. 
It has a fresh approach to peripheral themes, show- 
ing the benefits as well as the evils of Reconstruc- 
tion and including material on Negro contributions 
to American life. 

A high point of the volume is the fine section of 





A scientific, human, practical textbook 


for alcohol education in high schools 














ALCOHOL 


and Human Affairs 





by Willard B. Spalding Dean, College of Education, University of IMlinois, 
and John R. Montague, M.D. University of Oregon Medical School. 


An educator and a physician give the answer to the long recognized need 
for an effective book on alcohol education at the high schoo! level. Facts 
and statistics are handled with scientific regard for accuracy and complete- 
ness, but their meaning in human terms is the prime concern of the authors. 
A helpful treatment of tobacco and narcotics is included as an appendix. 


World Book Company Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York ® 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 
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teaching aids at the close of each chapter, which 
includes library references, projects for analysis and 
research, and committee and bulletin-board activi- 
ties as well as the chapter questions. 

Teachers of better-than-average classes, I suspect, 
will find some of the content thin. We do not find 
recent developments in civil liberties which have 
been brought to the forefront as a result of Su- 
preme Court decisions and the Truman civil rights 
program. We do not get a comprehensive treatment 
of what is probably the greatest problem of our 
time, the split between East and West. Vital spe- 
cialized agencies of the UN other than UNESCO 
are merely enumerated and not discussed. The sub- 
ject of immigration, which rates a chapter in some 
texts, is telescoped into a few pages scattered 
through the volume. More “power questions” among 
the teaching aids would be stimulating to the better 
student and would serve to enrich lesson planning. 

When all this is said, it should be recognized that 
the book is readable, clear, and forward-looking. 
It should aid in building a true love for history. 

SAUL ISRAEL 
Seward Park High School 
New York, N. Y. 


Elementary Industrial Electronics, by 
WILLIAM R. WELLMAN. N. Y.; D. Van 
Nostrand, Inc., 1948. 371 pages, $3.20. 








THE CHALLENGE OF 
ATOMIC ENERGY 


A Resource Unit and Discussion Guide 
for Teachers and Group Leaders 


RYLAND W. Crary, Husert M. Evans, ALBERT GOTLIEB, ISRAEL LIGHT 


This is a clear, terse discussion of atomic development. In non-tech- 
nical language it outlines for teachers and group leaders the facts of 


atomic energy. 


Here are basic materials and specific procedures for teaching- 
learning situations. A suggested program for a high school unit in 
this field is included, as are a valuable list of audio-visual materials 
and a lengthy annotated bibliography. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27 


96 pp. Paper, 90 cents 
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Book REVIEWS 


Electronics, in industry, is advancing so rapidly 
that plans are already in process to completely 
automatize a manufacturing plant. Three major 
components of such an achievement are already 
in existence—automatic machinery, electronic in- 
dicating and recording equipment, and electronic 
controls. The fourth component necessary to com- 
plete the picture must be the education of those 
who will service and maintain such equipment. 

William R. Wellman, in his Elementary Indus- 
trial Electronics, divides his volume into three 
major categories: (1) the basic fundamentals of elec- 
tronics such as alternating current fundamentals 
and electronic symbols and terms; (2) the descrip- 
tions and use of such basic equipment as vacuum 
and gas-filled tubes, rectifiers and amplifiers; and 
(3) the application of electronic equipment in 
such areas as industrial high-frequency heating, 
electronic control of motors and generators, elec- 
tronic control of resistance welding, photoelectric 
devices, industrial use of kenetrons and electronic 
lamps. 

Making excellent use of chapter summaries, ques- 
tions, experiments with inexpensive equipment, 
up-to-date references, and chapter topic sub-divi- 
sions, the author presents his material so that 
it can become three-dimensional in its value. First, 
it should prove interesting to anyone already en- 
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gaged in servicing and maintaining electronic equip- 
ment. Second, it should be of special interest to 
any student who plans to enter the field of elec- 
tronics. And third, it is an excellent text for any 
teacher who is doing work in the radio or elec- 
trical field in our public-school industrial-arts pro- 
gram. 

FRANK FocuT 

High School, 

Millburn, N.J. 


Oui, je parle frangais!, by THEODORE 
HvuEBENER. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1948. xiv + 481 pages, $2.40. 
Oui, je parle francais! is another of the current 

attempts to approach French culturally and lin- 
guistically. A complete second-year text, it pro- 
vides interesting and modern material which serves 
as the basis for grammar, reading, and conversa- 
tion. 

Following three lessons which furnish a review 
of first-year grammar are thirty-five lessons pre- 
senting the chief facts of French usually taught 
in the second year, and including the various forms 
of the subjunctive. Each lesson contains a brief 
but adequate presentation of the principles being 
considered. In each lesson we have a reading pass- 
age, vocabulary, grammar, verb-drills, conversation 
exercises, and English-French translation. The well- 





NEW EDITION MAKES GREGG SHORTHAND EASIER 


Entire New First-Year Program of "Gregg Shorthand Simplified" Series 
Will Be Ready This Spring; Reduces Memory Burden by Fifty Per Cent 


ALTERNATIVE 
FIRST-TERM TEXTS 


@ GREGG SHORTHAND MANUAL SIMPLIFIED 


The basic, first-semester text for teachers who prefer the regular inductive-deductive 
approach. Seventy 40-to-50-minute, 


lanned lessons. New learning completed in 48 


lessons. By Gregg, Leslie, and Zoubek. Ready in April. 
@ GREGG SHORTHAND MANUAL SIMPLIFIED, FUNCTIONAL METHOD 


First-semester, shorthand-theory text for those who 


xrefer the functional-method 


approach. Parallels basic Manual, paragraph by paragraph, but completes new learning 
in 45 lessons. By Leslie and Zoubek. Ready in April. 


SECOND-TERM TEXT 


@ GREGG DICTATION SIMPLIFIED 


Second-semester, speed-building text for use by both basic-method and functional- 
method classes. Includes eighty 40-to-50-minute, planned lessons. By Leslie and 


Zoubek. Ready in April. 
REFERENCE GUIDE 


® A NEW GREGG DICTIONARY 


Lists 28,702 words in Simplified Edition outlines. In three parts: words, names, 
and explanations. By Gregg, Leslie, and Zoubek. On press; ready soon. 


ADVANCED COURSES @ SELECTED MATERIALS 


Materials for second-year classes (advanced courses) are now being completed and 
will be available months before they are needed by students who begin the new 


Manuals this September. 








BUSINESS EDUCATION New York 16 
DIVISION 


San Francisco 3 


For Complete Information Write At Once to the Nearest Gregg Office 


y * regg P, ublishing Company 


Dallas | 
London W. C. | 


Chicago 3 
Toronto 5 
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The Junior Précis Practice Pad 
and 


The Senior Précis Practice Pad 
By PAUL W. LEHMANN 
Headmaster, The Dublin School 


These two publications provide definite instruc- 
tion and plenty of drill material for Précis Writi 
throughout the four years of secondary school. 
The junior Pad is designed for the beginner in 
précis a in the earlier years of secondary 
school and for other than 4 preparatory 
classes. Simple précis writing is approached 
through a preliminary study of abstracting, para- 
phroiee. punctuation, vocabulary and sentence 

uilding. 


The Senior Précis Practice Pad continues the 
work in the third and fourth year of secondar 
school and definitely prepares the student for col- 
lege entrance examinations. 


Exercises are provided covering both poetry 
and prose, many of the problems being taken from 
recent College Entrance Board, New York State 
Regents, and Massachusetts Institution of Tech- 
nology entrance examinations. 


List Price: 73 cents, each pad 





Patterson's Tests 
. on the 
FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 


By Raymond G. Patterson 


These tests are designed to give the teacher a 
convenient, accurate, and scientific means of meas- 
uring results; to simplify and expedite teaching and 
to furnish the student stimulating exercises yielding 
a more thoro knowledge of the Constitution. 


Forms A, B, & C $3.00 per hundred 
Specimen set to teachers only, 25 cents 


TEST ON THE DECLARATION OF 


INDEPENDENCE 
By Raymond G. Patterson 


This test or study exercise of 101 questions is 
planned to instruct those who use it for study or to 
measure knowledge of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence of those who use it as a test. 


New Type—Accurate—Stimulating 

Specimen set to teachers only, 20 cents 
$3.00 per hundr 
Dramatizations of 
THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE 
and 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


By Zetta Dalton 
These two dramatizations are suitable for assem- 


bly programs and for activating the study of these 
historical events. Price: 25 cents. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
370 Atlantic Ave. Boston iC, Mass. 
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planned exercises are of sufficient variety to in. 
sure the proper teaching and emphasis of the 
forms being introduced, but they are never monot- 
onous or dull. Distributed throughout the book are 
seven review lessons. Tables of the regular and 
principal irregular verbs are to be found near 
the end (pp. 381-413); the usual two vocabularies 
and an index close the text. 

Any student or teacher who uses Oui, je parle 
francais! will have a thorough dipping into French 
life and tradition. The lectures, which treat a va- 
riety of cultural topics, form a connected story 
of the visit of an American boy and his sister to 
the Paris home of two French students of the 
same age. The descriptions given in the lectures 
are also general outlines which the student can 
fill in as he learns more about French history, 
art, music, and literature in the eight English 
selections entitled “France Becomes a Nation,” 
“The French Renaissance,” “Richelieu and the 
Huguenots,” “The Classical Age,” “The Eighteenth 
Century,” “The French Revolution,” “The Nine- 
teenth Century,” and “The Nineteenth Century: 
Second Half.” 

All of this is admirably supplemented by line 
drawings and reproductions of paintings of Rubens, 
da Vinci, Watteau, Corot, Courbet, and Cézanne. 
The two end maps, which are identical, are of 
France. 

Oui, je parle francais! is attractively printed and 
bound. Nicely illustrated and remarkably free 
from errors of typography, it is a definite con- 
tribution to the textbook field and should give 
excellent results to all teachers who choose it 
for their second-year French classes. 

EpNA Lue FURNESS 
University of Wyoming 


Graphic Arts Crafts, by Desiré Kaurr- 
MANN. N.Y.: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1948. 
244 pages. $2.75. 

This book is one of the best of the practical 
guides to the graphic-arts crafts. The descriptions 
of the various steps in each craft are so detailed 
and careful that they can be followed easily by 
an untrained person. 

This reviewer made a practical evaluation of 
two chapters by using them with special classes 
of students. The chapter on wood engraving turned 
out to be interesting, complete, and excellent. 
Without previous knowledge of silk-screen printing, 
the writer and some students undertook the proc- 
ess, using the book's directions, and our work 
was a real success. Miss Kauffmann has produced 
an able and usable book. 

FRANCES MOorE 
Red Bank, N.]J. 
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These are the skills of the 
ACTIVE CITIZEN: 


yr How to Cooperate with Civic Authori- 
ties 


yy How to Analyze Issues 


yx How to Be Active in Community Bet- 
terment 


xy How to Protect Your Rights as a Citi- 
zen 


xx How to Be Active in Community Poli- 
tics 


sy How to Be a Worker in Your Political 
Party 


yy How to Listen to Political Speeches 
vv How to Read Political News 
vy How to Study Platforms 


yx How to Understand Constitutionality 
yx How to Select a Candidate 

yx How to Choose Your Political Party 
yx How to Register and Vote 

yx How to Write to Your Congressman 
yx How to Vote Taxes 

vx How to Serve on a Jury 

yx How to Judge Good Local Govern- 


ment 


yy How to Understand Social-Political 
Terminology 


yx How to Be an International Citizen 
yy How to Be a Responsible Citizen 


They are unit titles of 


WE, THE 


CITIZENS 


Senior Problems in Civic Responsibilities 
By JULIAN C. ALDRICH and MARLOW A. MARKERT 


Use WE, THE CITIZENS in the 11th or 
12th grade to give students a direct understand- 
ing of their civic responsibilities, and direct ex- 
periences in civic participation. 

WE, THE CITIZENS, the most notable ad- 
vance in senior-high-school social-studies texts 
in a decade, has a more practical and specific 
approach to the problem of citizenship than 
you will find in any other text. 

WE, THE CITIZENS offers a program of 


action by which the understanding youth may 
become the active citizen. It emphasizes action 
with adults in the improvement of the local 
community. 

Plan now to order classroom quantities of 
this practical, objective, “how to do it” text 
on political and civic responsibilities. It will 
bring new life, new meaning to Problems of 
Democracy and other courses. Order your copy 
of WE, THE CITIZENS today for 30-day free 


examination. 


30-day approval—List price $2.75. Single 
copies 20% discount; 4 to 29 copies, 30% dis- 
count; 30 or more copies, 40% discount. 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 
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SCHOOL SCIENCE and MATHEMATICS 


is read by subscribers in every state of the Union, 
all provinces of Canada, and thirty-three for- 
eign countries. 

It is owned by teachers, managed by teachers, and 
edited by teachers. 

It comes to your desk every school month. 


Interesting Articies in Volume 47 


Some Fundamentals of Biology Teaching—A 
Physicist at Bikini—Science, General Education, 
and the National Welfare—Forests and People— 
People in the Out-of-Doors—Social Implications 
of the Power Age—Shall We Use Live Pets in the 
Science Room ?—More Fun with Conics—The De- 
mise of Euclid—The Crisis in Science and Mathe- 
matics Teaching—Teaching Directed Numbers— 
The Changing Geography of Arabia—Time Curves 
—Atomic Energy—The Origins of Our Numeral 
Notation—Louis Agassiz, Teacher of Science— 
The Science Lecture in the High School Assembly 
—Mathematics Problems from Atomic Science. 


Helpful Reprints and Supplements 
——_ Engery: A Science Assembly Lecture, illus- 


SRI ARE ALD A ALL! LIP LEE CE 25 
Mock Trial of B versus A—A play for the Mathematics - 
100 Topics ‘jn Mathematics—for Programs or Recrea- wa 
FE te ltt ACER. 
Popular Mathematics: Bibliography ................... -10 
Mathematics Problems From Atomic Science ......... 25 
— Dream—A Mathematical Play for Pup- s 

St diniadacadenadinabdbnctinscdiieesestinasesteareetses4 
Geometry Theorems: A List of Fundamentals ........ 15 
How Water Serves Man. A teaching unit ............. -20 

TEED kntuitisnege chaveecocesendseteceice 10 


sng A 

Won by a Nose. A chemistry play ..................... F 
Some War-Time Developments in Chemistry—48 pp. . 
Kem: Two Games for Chemistry Classes .............. ‘ 
Modern Periodic Arrangements of the Elements; il- 


tL ditches siehal nate aeuh rena sebenaeebeceeeceehs tu 25 
Ion Visits the Realm of Air. A Play .................. 25 
The King of Plants. A play for setenes tt siewianes 25 
ED os... ccc nekmnasekbocheocdiooes 20 
Three Families of Great Scientists: dramatized ...... 15 
= Lessons About Bees. A 32-page booklet; illus- 2 


gram 
In a Sound Studio. A play: Physics and Music ... 





Science Library. Recent books for high schools ...... . 
Youth Looks at Cancer. A biology play ............... 25 
Laboratory Work in Single Periods: Method .......... 15 
A ene for Demonstrating the Fundamentals of = 
 . p:ceueihtebbhbasahuisstadibhbbteenhsteebhbathssenne 
Science in the Grades: Practical Contributions—35 pp. .30 
Extracting Aluminum, A one act chemistry play ..... 25 


Vitalizing Chemistry Teaching. A Unit on the Halo- 
Dl. si nndttehindieedetate heen dbedbupedsipecescesasssesect 
Telescope Making Illustrated ......................0055 25 
A Scientific Assembly Program, Wonders of Science.. .30 

What Is Scientific Method? 

The Scientific Method as a Teaching Procedure ...... 
Elementary School Science Library 

Projection Demonstrations in General Science ......... 
The Mathematics of Gambling ....................se005% 
Computations With Approximate Numbers ............ 2 
Atomic Energy—A Play in Three Scenes 30 


isis ii 


Orders for Reprints must be prepaid. 


SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


Price $3.50—Foreign $4.00 
No numbers published for July, August and September 
P.O. Box 408 Oak Park, Hl. 
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SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 500) 


“ADOPT-A-SHIP” PLAN: Maybe the students of 
your school or one of your classes would like to 
“adopt” a U.S, merchant ship and correspond with 
its captain or officers and crew members. If so, 
write for information to the “Adopt-a-Ship” Com. 
mittee, Women's Organization for the American 
Merchant Marine, 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
The Committee locates ships for adoption by stu- 
dent groups, and either can supply a ship or put 
you on the waiting list. Ships already adopted in- 


| clude passenger liners, freighters, and tankers. As 


the Committee says, the project should prove to be 
a good stimulus to composition, history, and 
geography work. Some of the topics suggested for 
opening correspondence are: the ship's ports of call, 
length of voyage, kinds of cargo carried, explanation 
of ship machinery, and description of navigation. 


SHAKESPEARE: Teachers might as well be 
warned. We've been going along on the assumption 
that Shakespeare was just a very bawdy writer at 
times. But he is far, far dirtier than that—and it 
takes a semantic study to realize just how far. So 
we learn from a review of Shakespeare’s Bawdy by 
Eric Partridge (E. P. Dutton & Co.) written for the 
New York Herald Tribune’s book section by 
Margaret Webster, Shakespearean actress-director. 
Shakespeare had a tremendous vocabulary and an 
unearthly skill in using it, and it seems that most 
of his smut goes right over the heads of readers. 
Especially is his sexual bawdiness “staggering in its 
range and variety.” Miss Webster says that when 
Mr. Partridge “dryly remarks that The Merchant of 
Venice and As You Like It are ‘dirtier than most 
teachers suppose,’ it may be regarded as the under- 
statement of the week.” 


BIAS IN TEXTS: “Textbooks fail to come to 
grips with basic issues in the problems of human 
relations.” That is the conclusion of Dr. Howard 
E. Wilson, director of a recently completed 5-year 
study of the most commonly used elementary- and 
secondary-school textbooks. The report on the 
study, Intergroup Relations in Teaching Materials, 
was published in March under the auspices of 
the American Council on Education. In the survey, 
267 elementary- and secondary-school texts, 24 
introductory college texts, 25 college manuals, and 
100 of the most widely read children’s library 
books were analyzed for statements of bias on 
“minority” groups in the U. S. Conclusion of the 
study is that textbooks are not guilty of planned 


(Continued on page 512) 
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SOCIAL - 
STUDIES 
SKILLS 


With Individual Selj-Testing Key 
By FORREST E. LONG 
Professor of Education, New York University 


and HELEN HALTER 
Prin., Chatsworth School, Larchmont, N.Y. 














An investment 


for classroom efficiency 


(a set of 30 copies costs only $31.50) 


For the 1949-50 year, order a classroom set of SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, the 
book that offers a systematic way of teaching the 20 basic social-studies skills, and a 
systematic plan for checking on pupil achievement in each skill. 


Here is a labor-saving teaching aid that rescues many hours of preparation and 
classroom time, saves the need of formulating practice materials and tests, and all 
resulting mimeographing costs. Pupils do not mark in the book, so sets may be 


used by a different class each period. 


Order a classroom set of this book. Teach the 20 practical skills, for better pupil 
accomplishment and faster progress in social-studies work. If you do not have a 
copy of SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, order a copy today for 30-day free examination. 








Directions, Practice Materials, 
Tests and Retests 


on 20 SKILLS 


. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 
. How to Understand Social-Studies Read- 


ing 

How to Use an Encyclopedia 

. How to Make an Honest Report 
. How to Use a Dictionary 

How to Use a Map 

How to Use an Atlas 

. How to Do Committee Work 


WOEOnNAvAw Ne 


Discussion 


10. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 


11. How to Use an Index 

12. How to Use The World Almanac 
13. How to Locate References on a Topic 
14. How to Read Simple Graphs 


15. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 
16. How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 


Figures 


17. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 


18. How to Prepare a Good Report 
19. How to Give an Oral Report 
20. How to Make a Written Report 





——— 30-day approval—List price $1.75 ——— 
Net prof. price, with key, $1.40 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.23 each, net 
30 or more copies, $1.05 net each, keys 8¢ each 
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It’s CONVENTION time in Chi- 

cago ... at the Hotel Stevens 

.. + the 1949 Annual Conven- 
tion of all member groups 


of the 


Cool of Guidance 
and 


Parceunel Associations 


The Convention Theme is 
“Achieving Common Goals in 
Guidance”... Read the advance 
notices in the APRIL issue of 


OCCUPATIONS 


® The Vocational Guidance Journal 


$4.50 per year. $5.00 Canadian and Foreign. 
Single copies $.60 


Send your subscription to 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
82 Beaver Street, Room 510, New York 5 








SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 510) 


derrogation of groups, but that much material es- 
sential to understanding intergroup relations is 
not presented. The fault lies not in texts alone, 
but in the courses of study for which they are 
prepared. Only as courses of study demand the 
inclusion of topics on intergroup relations will 
textbooks be improved in this respect. The in- 
vestigators found in the texts “frequent value judg- 
ments and implications unconsciously or care- 
lessly expressed which tend to perpetuate the 
antagonisms current in American life.” Most texts 
are patronizing toward immigrants, refer to them 
in alarming terms as “hordes,” “swarms,” and al- 
ways as “problems.” Most of the material on Jews 
is about the ancient Jews, leaving students the 
assumption that Jews have changed little during 
the centuries. The average text deals with the 
Negro as a slave and a childlike freedman up to 
1876, and ignore his position in present-day so- 
ciety. The status and problems of the Spanish- 
speaking groups in the U. S. today are left virtually 
unmentioned. Offensive generalizations occur about 
Americans of Chinese, Japanese, and Filipino an- 
cestry, with the connotation of racial inferiority. 
Textbooks usually deal with groups, and fail to 
develop respect for individual worth and dignity. 


UN INFORMATION: The UN asks your help in 
keeping its Department of Public Information from 
being snowed under by routine inquiries about UN 
matters. There's a way to get what you want 
quicker, and do the UN a favor. Order from the 
Department of Public Information, United Nations, 
Lake Success, New York, N. Y., the following 6 
free where-to-get-it bulletins: 

“What to Get and Where to Get It” (Where to 
buy, or get information on, UN material, projects, 
and programs.) 

“United Nations Volunteer Educational Centers 
in U.S.A.” (Gives the address of the Center in 
your state, to which you should write for informa- 
tion on UN matters.) 

“Information Services and Embassies in the US. 
of Members of the UN.” (Where to write for in- 
formation on a member country.) 

“Information on Model Meetings of UN Or- 
ganizations” (How to stage realistic model meet- 
ings.) 

“Miscellaneous Non-Official Publications about 
the UN Suitable for U. S. Schools and Colleges” 
(A selected list.) 

“Selected List of Current UN Documents and 
Publications” (Publications of the UN recommended 
for schools and colleges.) 
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